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ABSTRACT . ^ " • < . 

Th-e overall purpose of this' study is to evaluate, the 
methods by which tfre Physical Education Committefe Pilot Teachers 
in^^it^te* the ^'Conpeptual^ Guide" (Alberta 1974) in teaching secondary 
school physical' e'ducat ion in erxperimentdl classes in Alberta •schools^ 
The study* evalua#tes the 'impact of the conceptual guide and discove;ry 
approach upon teachers, pupils^ and pupils' associates^ The subjects 
of tlie stjudy^are pilot teachers^ the pupils in physical edu.cation . 
'classesr and the "contact group" of selected p^utpils (i»e.y pirent'sr 
. friendsr otfter teachers). Opinions i*ere also Solicited froa 
curri^culum specialists concerned with the methodology ''undea: study. 
Th^ four major pjcoblems examined ^in detail, in this report axe: (1) 
the nature of .the learning; (2) the nature of the student-teack^r 
interaction; (3) the attitude of students towards lessdns*; and (4) , 
opinions and experiences teafchers. The remaining portion of .the 
' study ..examines a support^ study in relationship to this strfdy^ a 
product deHrelopment theory and curriculum guide^ and recommendation-s 
. regarding- the curriculum guide. Thp investigators found that 
Conceptual approach lessons are characterized by substaBtial student 
cognitive behavio]; incltiding ability t?) conceptualize an indirect 
and supp6rtive>style of .interaction by teachers^ and pojsiti^e ' \ 
attitude indications from students.' (SK) . \ ' " 
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Sshedule "A' 



This 15 Schedule A to an Agreement datdd ^he '/^2^'^-^'' cav 



University of 



' of ' . » between the Minister, and 

y/' ^ ' / ^* - \ ' ^ 

^d^glcary and shall be considered as an integral ^pa rt of t^e Agreement/ 

~r"--S C r RE'£RSKC£ OF RSSCARCH STJJOY • .. • 

- ■■ > ■ 

..Tne overall purpose of the Conce-ptual Gulde-Oi scoverv Ano roach ^tudy Is r 

lo co-ptetely evaluate the methods by which' Phys"1-cal EducatI6n Corh'mittee Pilot ■ 

Touchers Insrltutl the. Conceptual -Guide (Alberta 1974) !n teacbtng secondary 

school physical eciucatlon, in exp^riiuentarclasses In A I be rt a, school s. THe| 

Sv-ody will ascertain and evafuate the Impact of the cgnceptijal-guide and 

c <-''overy aporoach upon teachers, pupils, arid pupils assoclatW.. 
■ r- ■■ t ' ■ " ■ 

Tf-.G subjects oi the- study pro 4h§ pilot "te'^chcrs, t^e pupi-ls In the . 

pn/'-Zicoj cd^jcat ion Classes, the '"contact group" of se'lected pupil's <5.e. 

parents,' frientis, other teachers). Opinions wifi also be soHcitQd from • 

' c cwrr I -ul.jm 'special i^sts concerned with the methodology under study. 

... \ - - " ^ I . ^ ■ - . — ■ — 

; . The period of the study extends from October 15, f974 to August 31, 1975. 

•. • The initial progress' report ,is to" be filed in conjunction With t^e 
J-inuary V.'orkship, at which tUe the plan^ for cvaiuatior* are to be shared with 
},]vi pWqii: teachers. - Other prLress reports are to h.e|filed In April atrd June. 
^ The- flhSi report is to be file'^d at the end of Au'gusti • 

-}\ • ■ 

• \ Pupil ;jttiTudt?G' to concopruTl method pilot lessons are to .be tabulated 
in a doicriptive^3ur^~ar^. 



J-rlTtCj* ].*^clc:;rj1s ►art Jci^'i r-.a in by pwpiib viM be uf.eo 1o Indicote thG 
/^rrltucJes of pupils to conceptualizing about physical education and sparts. 

The Study Is also to ascertain students behavior (N=45) In variables 
which determine pup4ls ability to conceptualize; teacher^s verbal behavior 
while teaching classes and the stress they put on higher level thought on 
Intellectual skills and abilities; and pup^l t -teacher interaction In conceptual ^ 
pi lot lessons* . o ^ 

All measurements are to be completed Jn^^eld settings. There Is to be 

rq pro assessment of the experimental group, or ho official control group 

i ' • ' * 

study • -j^'' * ' . 

TIMETABLE • ' - 



Proposal phase of the ^tudy' 

Vtorkshop ^^'t . 

Progress reports #1 

Progress reports ff2, i#3 . 
♦ 

Final Workshop • ' 

^mal Report \ 

\ ■ i \ • 

Diiration of the ^ludy 



October 15, 1974 
January 22, 1975 
January, 1975' 
Apr If, J^un'e, 1975 



Au^st, . J975 



OctbDer \5, 1974 to 
August 51, 1975 



3.'5cJ lr>h'-^l I bo CjOrrplctod Tn i ^s 'ontl ro^y Irtcluding tho 
£'jb(n?5S.{6n cf't^--> final report by August 31, 1975 
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5ample N 



Sample Groups Selected, for the 
Conceptual Approach Study in Secondary 
Physical Education 

(Alberta - 1975) 




Category 



Focus or subproblem of the study 



50 



Gr. 6 - 
P.E. 30 
students 



Conceptual learning occurr ing ^^amongst students 
(^he Cognitive Domain) (The Psychomotor Domain) 



Teachers 



Conceptual teachers' behavior (Th^^Cognit ive Domain) 



8/400 



Teachers 
/students 



Teacher- student interaction 
(Affective and Activity Domains) 



400 



Students 



Artixude of students to conceptual approach 
lessons (Affective Domaioi) 

■ : ' 



25 



Parents 



Parental- opini'on of attitude of student 



22 



Lessons 



Conceptual Nature^ Interaction Occurring 
■ f 




•iO 



Problem -: (X) • • ' * . / . 

■ ■ - ^ ■ ■ ' . . / ■ - ■ ■ 

Focus 1: What is the 'nature of the learning ocx^urring in students 

taught by conceptual approach teaching /h physical education? 

Focus 2: What is the' nature of the Teaching Behavior of Conceptual 

' Approach Pilot Teachers? / ./ . ' , , 

Saiuple Size : ^ Number 9f Lessons^^.,21 . • 

Teachers = 8 ^ 

Students = 40*Q x 

< ' '/ * . ^ 

Results Sunmiary : ^ 

Focu% 1 : . The present study lound that the learning occurring , 

in Conceptual AiJproach physical education Jessons taught 
in Alberta in 1975 \fas dis^ilayed in behavioi^s in all of 
the sub-domains of the taxonomy of cognitive behaviors 
except Synthesis or creativity. Students exhibited be- 
haviors in intellectual processes ' labelled :^ knowledge of 
specifics, translation, ii;jterpretation, application and 
analysis. Conceptual approach students can conceptualize 
• and'make applications of concepts under study' to thei^t own 
sports skills; skills of classmates and exhibit trartsfera- 
bility of concepts to other sports in which the ;^ pa rticipate 

Focus 2 : The present study found that teachers utilizing Xhe 

conceptual approach in teaching physical education e^hi'bit 
behaviors in intellectual processes ^labelled the' sub- domain 
of knowledge, translation, interpretation, application ^'hd 
analysis. Recordable scores in sample lessons were also 
found for teachers* in* synthesis or creativity and evaluation, 
or fhe higher levels of the taxonomy of cognitive behavior. " 

Major Conclusion : ^ v ^ * . 

The teaching' strategies' involved, in ddnceptual approach 
physical education lesspns in Alberta experimental lessons 
in 1975, appears to have resulted in student learning^ in * 
which learners can acquire knowledge, are able to comprehend 
ideas and concepts and are able to deal with it thToug^i 
applications to sports and psychomotor skJLlls. 

FOR COMPLETE RESULTS SEE PAGES 5 - 33.\ ^ * 



Method'Dlogy ;' (1) 



During each class taught^ by the piL6tf teacher during the 
^two dajj visitation period a two camera videotape was' recorded of 
^tlje*' teacher and of two randomly selected students. The audio- 

portion is recorded via a CO^fllEX wireless microphone and 'portable 
* tranguii^sion unir. Both teacher talk and student talk which -is 

au4ible ^ the teacher is recorded clearly by Jthis method. 

\ * ^- ^ . ■ 



• The re^rdings are used later by raters *tf^ined'*f or FTCB 
categories. A Vime sample of the pilot cla^sses is categorized, and 
analysed tb dfetemine the cognitive behavijr of the teacher and 
studentts in class. * * 

Further evidence oS a descriptive nature is obt^ained 'by 
interviewing two randomly selected students^ from each cla^s ob- 
served. Students are shown a VTR of themselves during the class 
and are asjced to watch themselves and deiscribe Xo phe interviewer 
the 'following: ' . 

♦ 

1. Understanding of the concepts being taught.^ , - 
See 2. Application of the concepts to their pracW^ce. 

P^ges 16-20 3. AnaPysi? of the skills' of others in class. 

4. 'Traasferabili^ty of their understanding of the 
concepts to other activity or sport situations*. 

Student taJLk is also to be Used- to assist development of the 
model teacher/lesson videotapes\of the study.' (See Department oi 
Education (Alberta) List of Resources) 



.CONCEPTUAL APPROACH STUDY 



IN SECONDARY -PHYSICAL 
♦ EDUCATION IN ALBERTA 



A licPARt A 



; (A) Nature and extent of Cognitive Behavior ^exhibitjqd 
r - ' 'by S^tudents taught through the Conceptual Approach 

— ^ . ' * 

(B)^^ Nature and .extent of' CognitiV0> Behaviof e"xhibited 
by Conceptual Approach Pilot Teachers ' 



Method .Ut'ilizBd;^, \ 



- The Florida- Taxonomy ..of Cognitive Befiavior < (FTCB) was. > 
se-lected due to its'^^general acceptance in the field of education 
apd the highly, acceptable Scott ^ reliability coefficients that < 
grained raters ape^ c^Rjable .9^ attaining, ' 

The FTCB, is usable for any subject' matter/ "the sub'jjact of the 
observation is t^6>teacher and the pupil 'iatid it has been dsed for 
r^seardh, tral-ning,*/ and evaluation* The category dime nsri on is ,u 
cognitive, n^liich is.^t he , primary interest Of the pr-esent^study. ^ ' 
Because of the Oinique nature of* the subject matter physical edur 
cation the^ FTCB* terms graphic Jrepresentation and new > or practixsal i 
situation have Seen eScpanded to include teacher- demonstration, and 
student practice respect^vejjfv - !# 

t Puring each f lass ta^iight by ^he Conceptual Approach pilot / 
teachers jjluring the two ''day visitation, period a tWo camera video- / 
tape was. recorded of the teacher and o^ two randomly* selected 
^tudenteJ The. audio portion was recorded via a COMREX wfrelfess. 
microphone artd portable" transmission unit,/ Both teacher fealk and, 
student tilk'whic.h is audible to ffhe* teacher is recorded clearly 
.by 'this-mlthofd.^ ' ' ' " • \ . • 

* - T^e^ recordings -were lat^r qsed by. raters trained for FTS^r 
Categories. A time sample of the* pilot classes was categqrized 
and analyzkd to determine the cognitive be,havldr tt\e teacfieir 
a^d studemts in class-* ^ s ' ^ ' 



Further Evidence of ^ ^descriptive nature w^s obtained by 
interviewing two randomly selected students froin .eAch class . 
'observed'"^ Students were shown a VTR of themselves during the 
clas« and asked to wat<:ff themselves and describe to the inter-;^ 
viewer t\\e {oil owing V ' ' , ^ 

. . ' 1.- Understandlng^pJE the concepts being taught. ; 

2. Application ^o& the concepts to their practice." 
3.,\ Analysis of \he skill? of others in class. ' 1 
,4.'. Transferability of 'their ^understanding of the concepts 
tbvother activity or sport situations . 

^ . i Student talk is also ta be used tp'^assist development of the ^ 
model teacher/ lesson videotapes of the study. ^ , , " < 

Ability o f Trained Raters : 
7 — ^ — ' ^ 

The Scott^'s Coefficient o/ Reliability calculated for the 
^three raters hired to perforijo the ratings for th'is study was .(X.84. 

ft 1 RESULTS 

A system for the analysis of intellectual processes was made 
available .by. utilizing the. Florida Taxonomy of Cognitive Behavior. 
The theory represented^ by the Taxonomy postu^lates that the learner 
must acquire knowledjge (levels 1.11 - 1.13)";- be able to Comprehend 
it (levels 1.-2 - 1.3) before he can dedl with it in some manner 
(upper levels (1.4 - 1*7). 



* . 1. 
• - 1, 

. .1. 

1, 

i. 
1. 
1, 

. . 1, 



r . Taxonomy of Cognitive Behavior -, , 

Sub-Domains 

. • ? 
U KhowIe*dge 'of Specifics 

,i2 Kiiowledge of Ways and J^eans of dealing with. Specif ics 
13 Knowledge o*f Univejrs-als and Abstractions (including 

^student^ ability to conceptualize*) ^ 
,2 Translation ^ . ' ' . 

,3v InrlTetpretation . ' . 

.4 Application . ' 

^5 * Analysis ^ - ' 

.6 Synthesis (creativity) , 



*See 
Page 

C i 
i 



16 - Students abilitysto conceptualize includinel 
Understanding of cbncepts being taught V I 
1. • Applipation of concepts to self 

i. Applicatibn of concepts to others in ^lass 
iV. Transferability of coijiCept to cjther situatic 



' By 'Using the Florida /faxonomy it may be discovered .if the 

acquisition of information is the central concern of students and * 
teacheifb or if their oogni'ti-ve 'behaviors £5 beyond memorization 
and recall of facts and information. As Bloom' ^ stated in his 
early writings, '^What is needed is some evidence t*hat the^-student s 
can do sapething with their knowledge, that is, that they -can 
apply' the inf ormat ion ' to new situations and problems^." 

In this study twenty-4ne conceptual api>roach lessons were 
'khalyzed. The results are displayed in Table 1' and -TablA, 2^ The' 
mean cognitive taxonomy acore for conceptual students is 26.36 
and -the mean conceptual taxonomy score . for; •teachers is'47,5. 
In interpreting Florida Taxonomy of* Co^jitive Behavior scqres,' 
it should be noted that this system ^jatficates the kinds of inr 
tellectual behavipa<Tor students aftd teacheVs and to a-limi^<3-- - 
extent* the freqii^cy with which these behaviors occur. . T < 

^ — .-^ ^ — ■ ' , ! ^ 

1. B.S. Blloom et al. Taxonomy of Educational Objectives , ^ Hatijbook 1 
. Cognitive Domain (N.Y., David McKay ^Company, 1956) -p, 38. 



DETAILED RESUltS 

(A) Nature and Extent, of CoRnitive 
Behavior Exhibited' by. Students- Taught 

Through the. .Conceptual Approach - . 

(B) Nature ^nd Extent of Cognitive V 
Behavior Exhibited Jby Concei5tual . 

Approach Pilot Teachers . ' ' 



, ^ 1. 'knowledges ' ' 

Table 2 indicates that conceptual approach^' teachers in 
this study were involved in knowledge of specifics ! knowledge 
of ways and means of dealing with specifics and knowledge of 
universals and abstractions , liowever, students were involved 
in knowledge of specif ics' and knowledge of universals and abst' ^^ 
ractions , but largely ''uninvolved in knowledge of ways and means 
of dealing with specifics .. Examples of knowledges o'f universals 
abjstractions ' a^^ states generaliz-ed concept or idea; states, 
tells, pr recaOis pfjLnciples, laws, theories, organization or 
structure. ' . /'. 



TABLE 1 • ^ • 8, 

r^CH€R AND STUDENT SCORES FOR THE TAXONOMY ^ ^ 
' OF COGNWE BEHAVIOR: A SVSTEM FOR THE AWALYSIS OF ' 

INTELLECTUAL PROCESSES. 

> FOR CONCEPTuAi. ARPRO ACH.EXPERIIVIENTAl LESSONS IN SECONDAF^ PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN ALBERT/«(197f5) 



CONCEPTUAL 
APPROACH LESSONS 



\ .TEACHER MEANS \ \ , STUDENTS MEAfSlS T COMBINED MBAN ] 

FOR COGNITIVE TAXONOMY , FOR COGNITIVE TA^XONOMY FOF^ EXPERIMENTAL LESIONS 



LESSON 1 
2 
3 

S 4 

. 5 

6 

^ 7 

'8 

. S 

10 

. « »n 

. ' 'l 2 
' 13 
- 14 
. - 15 
16' 
17 

: fh 

19 

' • - 20 
21 



GROUP MEAN -FOR 
EXPERIMENTAL T S 
N of LESSONS 



40 6 

49 6 
46 0 
48 6 
42 6 
50.3 

-46 6 ^ 
51 0- 
45 6 

42 3 
45 6' 

43 3 
45 
48 6 
'SOO 
41*6 
51'0 . 

50 6 

51 6 T 
55*6* 
51 0 



/47 5 



23 6 
\ ' 29 0' 

186 
' i 10 6 
' 193 
37 6? 
37 (? 
42 3 
. 33 0 , 
300 ' 
.24 3 

• '166. 
' ^ 20 3 

• ♦ 190 
*1'7 0 
-24 1 

2i>67 
' 110 
2T 6 
. 31. & 
25 0 



26 36 



64 2 

78 6 ' 
•64 6*, 
' §9.21. ' 
71 9 
87,9 ^ 

• 83 6 - 
-93 3 

78 6 

• 72 3 
69 9 

. 59 9 ' 

65 9 
e7 6 * 

■ 67 0 
657 
7r7, . 
61 6 ' 
73 2 . 
86^ 
76 0 



■73 36 



GROUP MEAN FOR 
CONTROi^T S 

8 LESSONS 
t test • fo' 

signtficance of * 
difference 



'44 ir 



?475' 



13 19'. 



* / 0 

-4 753'. 



t 



'SUPPORT STUDY CALCULATIONS NOT PART OF OFFICIAL STUDY. 
DIFFERENCES ARE BEYOND L^VEU REQUIRED FOR SIG^IIFICANCE/ 
(TEACHER' 05 LEVEL. STUDENT + COMBINED 001 LEVEL) 



NOTE Standard deviations ;are locluded in the appendix. 



» * Aa unofficial section of this study analyzed a -control 
grouy of classes in secondary physical education and as* shown ^ 
in Table 2 the experimental group was significantly more involved , 
(level =-.001) than was the control group in knowledge of universals 
and abstractions. r . * - ^ ' 



^ \ Summary of Knowledge Sub Domain 

» * > * 

The, results discussed above and the results dj^pplayed in 
^ Ta^l*^ 2^ indicate that reachers are* in\^olved in the' three know-* 
'lecfge sub domains of the Florida Taxonc^y. Students appear to 
be ihvolyed primarily with knowledge of specifics, to be less 
involved v^th knowledgies of universals- and abstractions, and to 
be uniwolved. with knowledges of ways and means, of dealing with 
specifics. ' It should be note'd, however^ that conceptual approach- 
students were s'igni-f icantly more involved than control group stu- 
dents in*knowledge of specifics and knowledge^ of uniyf rsala*and 
,K abstra-ctidhs. . * 



Xbrnphreiision of ^KnowlSdge 
or->Ab%lity to Translate: and Interpret 



TTii-s study attempted to determine the extent to which con- 
^ceptu^^l approach pilot,. teachers translate and interpret ideas or * 
knowledges* Translation is dependent upon possession of relevant . 
knowledge. The' task i$ tp convert communication^ into known terms; 
it'requirep the understandings of the literal message in communi-** 
cation. ^Jhe present study found that conceptual approach teachers 
%xi6. studejits were i^olved' in the intellectual prbcesses labelled 
Anfcerpretation (e.g. give5'.re.ason, shows similarities, di'fferenceS, 
shoves cause and effect relatiotlship, summarizes or concludes trd$ 
observation of evidence, gives analogy, perftftms a directed task 
or process) and it was found that tea.chers were involved in 
translation ,. , although students were .involved to a lesser extent « ^ » 
in translation (restates in own words or briefer terms, gives I 
a concrete, examp*le\ of ^n abstract iaea, verbalizes frOm.a graphical 
representation (note : for the purposes of this study,! the teach^r| 
utilizes a "h^lackboard, V'»|rjR. unit, Idiagram or wrlttOT materials, 
etc. to show an example); transl^atlon of verbalization! into graphid 
form (not^; for the *purpbses of! this study, the teacher utilizes 
a demonstration performed Iby himBelflor a student during the teachi^ng 
process).. I ' ' 1 ' • * -1 
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In interpretation an individual not only identifies and 
comprehends ideas,* as in translation , but also understands their 
relationships. . It' gpes beyond repetition and rephrasing the parts 
of a comunication to determine the larger and more general ideas 
oontainedLin'^t. Conceptual approach teachers strive to develop 
this ability in their students and the results of this study in- 
,dicate that conceptual approach students frequently exhibit this 
cognitive behavior. They ^Iso participate in interpretation twice 
as often as control group studej^its (beyond .001 level), ^ • . 

Conceptual approach teachers in Alberta analyzed in this 
Study were significantly mtDre involved in translation kjLnds of 
intellectual behavior. in their lessons than were control group 
teachers although control teachers exhibited this kind 'of in- 
tellectual behavior as v^l (see Table 2 ). Perhaps more impor- 
tant was the occurrence of .Significantly greater involvement of 
»f:onceptual students in intellectual processes labelled translation 
and interpretation > It appeats that tjiis study has found firm 
evidence pointing o^ft that ^students are able to compi^hend know- 
ledge, as well 'as ^cqu^re knowledge in their physical education. « 
classes.. Thus, * the . Florida' Taxonomy has allowed this study >co 
discove^ t'hat the acqui^itioii of knowledge is not the oaly 6r , 
centra/1 focus of teachers and students involved inVhysica]/ 
education lessons. They are engaged in cognitive tthaviors which 
go beyond the memorization and recall of facts and information 
and into the higher ^ levels of the cognitive hierarchy such a4 
applicatiori, analys^is, synthesis and evaluation. 



Dealing with Information or 
'Application, Analysis, ^SviTA:hesis (Creativity) 



and Evaluati 



lat extent can conceptual ' approacii physical education 



students, deil with \iiif ormatiou \or knowledges which the^ are capable 
of acqttirTnj; and comprehending ?! Aa physical education students 
partic.ipateTin diveise forfcs "of \ Movement i^ diverse situations " 
and conditions is it\ possible that they can apply the information 
to new^ situations^ ahk problems as they mov6? To what extent did 
,the conceptual approach teachers. in this study exhibit the usage 
of higher intellectual priDcesses? 
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Application or the ability to apply. previous learning to new 
situations; apply principles to new situations; apply abstract 
knowledge to a pyacticial situation; or identify, ^select' and carry 
out the process was moderately exhibited by conceptual teachers 
ahd student^^s. Xhe mean scores were in the range = 6»0 - 7.0 — 
.for.bpth teachers and students indicating involvement with appli - 
cation . The conceptual approach means were ^slightly higher but ^ 
virtually similar to a control group of scores for this study. 
Application as distinguished from comprehension, involves transfer 
of -training. It is basecj -upon the individual's being able to apply 
previous- learning to a new situation without having been*sh,own how 
to use ir. Later pn in- this f i^al report additional evidence^ is 
prej^ented .regarding conceptual students* abilities in Applying 
Learning to new S'ituations. 

Analys^is -describes cognitive^^iDehavior, in which there is an 
emphasis on the breakdown of material into its. parts in order to 
detect* the relationships of the pkrfs and the way they are organized . 
Conceptual approach teachers and students wer6 highly involved with 
this behavior (see Table 2j). Teachers exhibited twice the fre- 
quency 6f occurrences as dlU conceptual students. Th6 most interes- / 
ting 'finding, aside from the high involvement wit;h analysis itself, 

^was that cbntrol group teacher^ exhibited^ similar high frequencies^ 
for analysis but tha\: control students and conceptual students , 

-differed gr^ajt'ly. CoilcepCuar students were involved with analysis 
and '|aontrol\students/wer^n(^ involved (significant at .001). 
This jappears to sugg^e ^^ith: ong ly that C0nt:eptual students have 
opportunity to participajt€!» in cognitive - mo^veitient situations such 
as diBt ingutshing £atct fron^ .minion, and fact; distinguishing con- 
clusi\(^ns froni' stateb^nts whicn support it; pbints out an unstated 
assumption; shows, relationship of elements; distinguishes relevant 
from irrelevant statement; and 4e*tects error^ in\thinking. 

l^he intellectual behavior labelled synthesis (creativity) 
was noc evidenced at all by conceptual approach students and ' 
virtuallj^ n6t at all by conceptual teachers (barely a recordable 
mean score of 1.3 occurrences per lesson for teachers was found). 
A group of control teachers and students ubed as a Support phase^ 
of this study .resulted in, few observed scores for synthesis , (creativity) . 
The^' only examples of recordable synthesis found in this study were 
limited to the category 'reorganizes ideas, materials]! jaroce^sea | 
(e^. g. a team developed th^ir own plays for a basketb^J.1 game; a 
team solves a problem in their deifense by rearranging their defen- 
sive .^ligranent3 and the categor^ produces a, plan or proposed set* 
of operation^ (e.g. a teacher develops a drill to fit a situation 
to get across certain facts, concepts, or generalizations). Intellectual 
behaviors not found in this study for synthesis included produces a ^ 
unique^ communication or divergent idea; designs an apparatus; designs 
a scheme for classifying information; fomiulates ati intelligent guess; 
or draws an inductive generalization from specifics. « 



The'Yinal- category of the taxonomy %s evaluation . In* 
this*study this item .describes evaluation of ideas, .materials or' 
processes f or Twhich specific evidence is presented as criteria' 
for judgement of worth or value which can be, observed but not 
ri^.^^essar ily verbalized: Conceptual approach teachers ^were in- 
volved modestly iu evaluation x = 3.45 o^c^rijences/lessorij although 
conceptual students were not. IThere wens po substantial difference's 
found between conceptual lessors and con|:ro'l group lessons for 
evaluation . \. . ' ^ ^\ 



Nature 



SUMMARY 



Approach Teachers and Student^ 



of Cognitive Behavicfe of Conceptual 



Teachers 



Conceptual approach teachers were iny^lv^d the toJ-lDwing* 
cognitive behaviors according to this study:\ 'y 



in: 



(1) Knowledge of specifi^ics; knowledge \of V\^aWs and , 
^ means of dealing with specifics; a^d \knowledge - 
of universals and abstractions. ' 

*(2)'> ^Translation 

■v 

(3) ^ Interpretation ; 

(4) Analysis 

"Conceptual, teachers were not involveyd (or modestl^ Involved) , 
(1) Application 4^ 



(2) Synthesis (creativity) 

(3) Evaluatijon 




Conceptual approach teachers were generally more involved 
or significantly more involved in cognitive behaviors beyond the 
knowledge kinds of beha^'ior than were a group of control teachers 
as fol lows : * • ,^ ^ 

Generally more involved: \ . • * 

(1) / Translation ^ 

(2) Interpretation 

(3) 'Application ^ " . 

(4) Analysis ' * ' ■ * 

(5) Synthes-is (creativity) * . - 

> 

Significantly more involved' (.001 level) 

I 

(1) Translation -"^1 . - 

• (2) Synthesis (cre'ativity) * I . 



^ 4 



' • " ' Students . • > ^ 

Conceptual apptoach students were 'involved in the" following 
cognitive, behaviors according to tK'is study: • 
. * ■ - ' 

(1) Knowledge of 'specifics; knowledge of uuiversals and 
abstractions 

^ , (2) ..Translatipn " . . . . . ^ 

(3) ' Interpretation * \ 

(4) Application \ ' 

(5) Analysis 

Conceptual appro'ach students were generally nob involved 
(or modestly involved) in: . ' . * 

, Knowledge of ways and means of dealing with specifics 

(2) Synthesis tpi^^^ativity ) 

(3) evaluation • ' * 1 4 ^ 



Conceptual approach students were signif ican;:ly more involved 
(beyond .001 level) in cognitive behaviors than were a group of 
control students as follows: .* 



(1) Knowledge o.f specifics; knowledge of universals and 
abstractions l^* 

(2-) Translation 

4 

(3 )* Interpretation 



(4) Analysis 



(Note: For these five ea.teg 
involved in knowle^dge of 



ries control group students w^re 
specifics and interpretation but were 
virtually uninvolvea in -i<nowledge of universals and abstractions; 
translation; and analysis) , i. * - • i 



*********** 
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IN SECONDARY PHYSICAL 
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EDUCATION IN AI.BERTA 



- PAI^T A CONT'DA^ 



studeotI conceptual ability 



^ i. Knowledge^ W ^jthe concept under study, 
^ ii. Applicat/idnVQf the ' concepts, under study ^o 

student's ovn activity aikills. i 
'iii. Applica^tion of^the concepts under study to 
a Classmate'' s skill • 
iv. Application of the concepts under study to 

Qyner sports and activities (i/e\ transferability) - 

.. METHOD ' . - ♦ ■ ' . ' 

, "^^^ ^Fw^the study of student conceptual ability an additidnal 
source of infoiTTiation *vas 'utilized. ^ 

1 'The origiin^l analysis referred to in the preceding section 
of ^art I used tne Florida Taxbhomy of Cognitive ^jehavior wh\ich 
' indicated that students in conceptual^ approach lessons exhibit 
behavior in ^several ca^tegories of the cognitiv^ domain, l^ncluuing 
the ability to, state'a generalized concept or^idea., \ 

^ .V . . i \ 

In an atte'mrit to determine if students can utilize their 
understandii^g of concepts while participating in sports ^ind activities 
Situation's the following additional analysis was carried out. 

J A special * ^mple (N = 50) of randomly^ selected students was 
videotaped as they paj^ticipated in class without prior knowledge 
that a recording was being made of^them as individuals^^^^he tape^ 
was then sh'ow^ tp the students and at that time questions were 
asked-'-about Topics l] - ly ou^tlined above. Two. \students per c|lasS(^ 

were videotaped. ., / \ I 

*The sp^ecial ^samplqs wer^ la])elled as st^clV to distinguish them 
as a p.^xt of the larger .Sample (N = 400) who participated in 
conceptual approach lessons. The special sample viewed video 
tapes of their skills immediat^l.^^^f ter /t;heir lessons; and were 
interviewed' at that time. As it turnery. out the special sample 
included a wide ran^e of motor abilitl^s^ s^x, body size, age 
aitd grade (6-l'2) and sport interest . / 5 ^ , " . 
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' Students answered ver^jUty and were eijj^puraged to 
utilize, their bodies to deraor^)[^te their answers where 
necessary. A representative selection of a^swars and per- 
centages for successful applications (Ti, iii, /& iv) is' 
.tabulate^ below. The student responses were judged by * 
the investigator and examples are^ included to illustrate 
the criterion used. 



TABLE 



STUDENT CONCEPTUAL ABILITY 



IN RELATION TO MOTOR SKILLS 



OF SELF, CLASSMATES, AND TO OTHER 



/ 



• 


SPOfeTS'OK ACTIVITIES - 
(Expressed as Percentage) ' 

• 




i , Per^efetai'ge of 
Sample Abl6 to 
Explain the Con- 
cepts Under Study 


a. Percentage* of 
Students At)l6 to 
Relate the Concepts 
to Their Own Skill 


iii . pJrceijtage 
. of Stu%nts Able 
to, Relate the Con- 
cepts to a Class- 
mate*s Skills ' 


iy. Percentage of * 
Students Able td ,^ 
" Relate the Concepts 
to Other Sports or 
Ab*tlvities (i-.e. trans- 
ferability) 1 . 


— ^ 

, 87% I 


87%>v . 


77% 


c 87% 



they knew exactly where the ^faul\i lay. v ^ 



^/^ ^hi. 'v Rfe.lating the» Concepts to Th^r Own* Skills ; . 

(1) Student knew the poncept of base of support apd projection 
" i; ■* \ , ^relationship and! analyzed self as |.acking basic balance 

' positi^on,w>ich led to control problems on the; volley. 

, ' > ' ' ('2) Student expef imented* with applying concept%e understood 

. . . *' . to a. running one handed pass in basketball. Explained 

• ^ • ' J" ' an4 demonstrated sejf on VTR concluding there was no 

, ' . /'transfer and onlV way was' to "huck it" '(which wasn't very 

' ^ * accepjtabie as^^an effective pass). 

' J ; . .('30 This student knew the concef)t and the analysis applied the 

/ • , ^ ' * ' cgncjept accurately and with appropriatness; however, she 

^ . " , was not able to do the motor task (voUfeying) to her own 

^satisfaction since she saw herself vollej^Uig- time' af t.er 
t' • . . ^ timer witjti full ^eg extension prior to contacting the ball* 

• ' " \ > ' (4) Ab^le to re.late to own skill I -have a short lever because 

• ' "\ ,* I have'Sane elbow bend.... I create body rotartiion by stepping ^ 

V , , ■ ^ <t ah6ad.*. r^and rotafee body better.. 

^ . , , . (5) I face sideways because otherwise I can't get shoulder ^ 

. • ■ * back as 'far and arm can, go fuf ther back increasing speed 

* ' • and distatice. 

• ' , : ((y) ^j'im - in grade 8 - changes .hands with ^ . badminton racquet 

> . » . . •'v * i.e. '^90 don't have to move back as much just stay 

^ ' ^ ' ^ T[n .position — if it goes over there (to Ijackhand 

, ' ^ / * -''sideVyou just ha,ve to switch hands, if I didn't I'd have. 

] V * w ' to move back. ' 

< - - ^ - * — v« - - • . mm » 

^ ; .-^ , • m , • ^ 

'/f . > ' * *iiii* Applying Concepts bo Classmates Skills ; (i.e. transferability) 



^* * ^ / (1) '^he upward* motfion/ftpm bent knees applies td both volley 
ball *and basketbalk for me." * 

2!) "Th§ creation of force'^on passes of various types 
ba'sej?all force 'development Vould apply especially 



in 



' * - ^ quirirtg accuracy 



t e.^^- a shorfe-ptop woulKr*'\ie,e of various passes re- 



•v; 
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In applying this same Idea to punting In football 
he. said move y<^\xT foot back further before you'puntf * - 

use your- hip and knee 'and straighten the knee to get, the 
longer' lever. ' , ' ^ ' * ^ 

Vlf you're smart in one sport you can laj^ply •it' to- other;^ , 
• in* baseball J 'throw sidearm once in awhile to get more ' 
force* i-nt a the ball." • - * * v , 

' c ' ' « -l^ ■ 

"I u^e it in hockey for shooting and rpuck-handling*,^ ^ ^ - 

I just grip sbort fpr.more J^ontrol to get speed ,1 go jbhe 
other,. way in the gri^."* ' ' ^ ' - ^ ^ . ^ 



£5' 
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CONCEPTUAL APPROACH STUDY IN PHYSIG&L EDUCATION 



IN ALBERTA 

ET 



PART- B 



FLORIDA TAXONOMY OF COGNmVE BEHAVIOR 



General ResuRs'from the Florida Taxonomy of Cognitive Behavior 
' Average number of occurrences for 21 concaptu^ lessons: 

Teacher Student" 



X ^ 47.51 
S.D. = • 3.97 



26.36 
8.48 



************ 



J" 



i'i 10 Knowledge of Specifics 



Average, dumber of occurrences per concepj:ual lessom^ ^ . - 
, . , Jeacheif.»^iiD.9r '^•Stude^t = a.l5- 



Standard ^Deviation: 
(re Category 1. 10) 



Tea9^er*'= ,9.6 Student .^.''a.^O , 
• * • ^ 



Subcategories of Category l.lO " * * • 

•1.11 . Reads - not; applicable • ' , ^.^.-^ ^ , . 
1.12 Spells - not applicaWe / * ' ' ^ 
, 1 . 13 Identifies som^thingr.b^ • ' ' • ' ' ' 

Conceptual Approach Exaiapteii ^ -.^ . ^ • • , ' ' 

"That is a basketball c^btirt? ^ * ^ ^\ 

"Dribbling is a sk'ill ^iti. bk'^skefcbkll" ^ * 

"A soccer game is .playfed-'^onz-a- field cj^lled a pitch** 
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1.14 Defines a meaning of a tern 

' "The w formation in volleyball is a defensive 

£ilig\Tment of the players who are receiving the served" 
^'Running i's a fast way to get from one plac^ to another," 
"Setting is a volleyball skill used to set 'up the offen- 
sive attack." < 



1.15 Gives a specific fact 

"In^spiking -the 'badminton bird you have to 'hit it down 
V* towards the ground." ^ ♦ 

» '•'T '"The jump sjKdt, is the toughest shot to master." 

"In, cane wrestling you take the cane away from your 
- * • opponent." * . ^ / 

'/ ^' 
* 1^16 ' ^Telljs abo^ut an event \ - 

X . .. "In the Dinosaur bask^ball. gamV, the player at the 

^ ■• ' ' foul l^ide missed hirS- shot" wbichi-would have j^on the game." 

^ ^l'^ . '*The score in ye3^erday's game vasL 14-12 for .pch^lfz^s 

team." I ' * 

"The Montre^- Canadians defeated the Buffatlo Sabres 5^4 

in overtime. * ' ' ' . ' . 

, . ^ • . . -■ .- , . 

This JLevel,' KnovTledge of Specifics, represents syjubbls and information 
.which, often have some concrete, referents and'ate us.tially at.la Ipw level 
6f abstraction. Tjiey can ^e isolated ^s uriits*which haVe' some me^^ning * 
and value by tHerosfelv.es. • , . * ^ '.'.•/ ^ 

* • I * , • iti^'kirk'k'k'k'k'k^k'k ' .\ • 



1.20 Knowledge' of Way^ and -^ans of Dealing with SpQClfi<^s 

• .Average number of occurrences pet conceptual ♦lesson: 

^ ' Teacher^ 12.61 Stude 



.^tandard Deviation: 
(re Category l."70) 



Student =- 2, .61 
Teacher=. 2.63, Student ^ p.l3^v 



Subcatej^orie^s> of Category 1.20 .^ ^ ; . * . ^ 

't 1.'21 Recognizes' symbol (Note": for the purposes of this study 

' *his itero desirib^s behavior in physical education classes^., 
which isr concerned with arbitrary conventions which have • 
^^ ' ■ been developed and used in' this, field of Knowledge) » 
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Conceptual Approach S.tudy Examples : \ - " . 

\ 

. The ^layei:^**^op the action in the'gamq when the referee 
blowsXiis whistle* , - , ' 

The teacftiei: signals his class by mean^ b£ a whi§*fl^ or * 
gesture.^ ^ v * % ^ 

' The signals the referee uses to signify .various offenses 
* ^committed in the basketball 'game, 

1.22 Cites a rule, ' * • • 

"In basketbari,< travelling occurs wKen you l^ft yout 

pivot foot without bouncing the balX.'/ ' , 

"Reraepber in soccer you cannot touch the ball with' your ' 

. hands/' . /'l; . ^ • t . , » j , 

. *'rh badminton' ydu must hit* the bird beforl^ ijt toifches 
the gt,ound." < ' 

1.23 ^ Giu« chronological sequence. J 

Soreer has been played in Britain'^since the Nineteenth* 
Century, and it has been played seriously in Canada for 
the last ten"* years,. * . - 

'*When John passes to you, you should decide to shoot, 
or else pass it back to John." ♦ 

t ' ^ I 

1.24; Gives steps *of a process, deg^cribes method. 

The teacher explain? the processes involved •in shooting 
a basketball. ■ ./# ^ a 

.The teacher gives the steps" of kicking k soccer ball' with 

t^e instep of the foot. 

i ' * » 

l»25 Cites trend (Not^: in citing a trend^, general i^atterns 
rather than specific facts are emphasized,) | 

"Over the past Iwo year?, the. popularity of cy-cling has ' 
increased . tremendously . " * . 

"You tend to bend -your elbows when you bump the ball." 
"Boys like tekm games while girls like individualized 
activities." . . ' 

* r.26 Names classification system or standard. (Note*: For the 
purposes of diiis s^tudy, a. system or" standard. ) 
"The offensive or defensive systems in basketball or 
volleyball," 

"Types- of shbtl in basketball or hockey." 

1.27 Names what fits given system or standard. 

"The slapshot is a powerful hockey shot." 
c "A screen is part of • the offensive system in basketball." 
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i|wledge^ level of the taxonomy reqliires 
i *whicl^ specif ic information' is haidled 



The second category at the kn| 
knowledge about the manner iri'which^spe 

the ways of organising, working, and evaluating ideas ajnd phendmena 
wfiich form the connecting li*nks between specifics. ^It does not. require 
the learner to, deaj actually with the specif ics *tiimsel^,\ , but rather 
CO know of thekr existence and possible use. Thus, he tijay be expec^fed 
to state a previously encountered principle or generalization,^ but' not 
to' develop one! The items which belong to this category \refer to pro« 
cesses rather 'tyiarf products 'of processes; they usually represent higher 
abstractions than.' the items of ttje preceding 'category . 

************ 
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1.30 Knowledge of Universals and Abstractions \ 
" • ' ' ' ' . \ 

w Average number of occtirrences per conceptual . Ifesson: 
' ^ -Teacher = 11.05 Student = 3.41 




Standard Deviation A " * Teacher = ' 2.27 .Student = 2.62 

•(re 'Category 1.30) . ♦ 

Subcategories of CaVegory 1.30 . 

1.31^ States a generalized* concept or idea.. 
Conceptual Approach Study Examples : 
"The basic strategy in hockey is tc^.play the man not 
the puck." 

, '"Man, to man defense in basketball itiyolv^'s staying 
f - 'between your man and the l;i^sket." • 

"To increase the distance' that the bird travels (in : 
badm'inton) you 'increase, ^orce and height." 

r.32 states a principle, la\^ or theory.^ ' v " 

"The application 'of fotce by the swimmer's arms and legs 
against the water in the opposite direction to' which, .he 
i6 travelling is k basic principle of swimming." 
u "A, smooth, compact swingf in baseball refers to the law^ 

.that states an uneven application of force results in^ 
uneven velocity requiring the expenditure of an excessive 
^ ' amount of energy to overcome inertia.** < " • 

. ^ 1.33 Tells about an organization or ^structure . ^ , 

The teacher explains the organization of the volleyball .• 
unit to the students. 

The^ teacher describes how the heart pumps blood throughout 
the circulatory system during exercise. 



Th-s U-el deals with the highest, level of abstractions at t^e 
neno^v level. Ir order- to evidence this behavior the individual 
nust taU major generalizations, their inl^errelations and -patterns 
"Into Which i;.for^tion can be 'organized \ arid structured These items 
reflect' t!-e major concep&s which comprise phe framework of ^Ui^cipUJae 
or major .^rta of knowledge.^ ' \ ■\ . '< ^ ^ 



************ * 
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2.00 Translation 



Average number^ of ocqurrences per conceptual lesson: ' 

^ Teapher = 13.57 Student =4.23 

I 

■standard Deviation: " .Teacher = 1 . 59 ^ Student = 2 . 25 . 

(re Category 2.00) ^ 

■> _ 'r 

Subcategories of Cat egory 2.00 

2.10 Restates in own words or briefer terms. l 
Conceptua-i Approach Studv Examples: . - 

"Therefpre, a pivot is a turning manoeuvre to- avoid 
being checked . " / - ' 

"The rules of basketball are sUpposed to protect^ a person 

from 'physical'l contact." / 

• . Student response afier teacher. "You mean you hold your> 
^ hands like this vhejn you bump the )^<fl ley bail. 

2 20 fiJles a concrete example o& an abstract idea. (Note: for • 
' t/e purposes of this study, the teacher gives a verbal ^ 
description or explanation of an^ abstract idea.) ■ 

"In checking your opponent, -you try to force him out of the 
..path he wishes to take. Thfs is t,he purpose of defense. 
"By consistently returning spikes (in volleyball). you will 
'''^ demoralize your opponentfs." 

"2,30 Verbalii:es from a graphic presentation (Note: for the 
V ■ inirppses of this study, the teacher utilizes^a black- 

board, V.T.R. unit, diagram on written materials, etc. ^ 
\S. to show an example.) ' . ' 

i .The' teacher show,s an.example of a basketball play on a 

' chalkboard. , , u j • 

The teacher uses film loop to describe the badminton 
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^ 2.40 ' Translation of verbalization! into graphic form. (Note: for 

the purposes of the study, the teacher utilizei^ a demonstration 
• performed by himself or ♦ a* sti^dent during the teachii^g: process) . 

/ ^"The teacher demonstrates a specific basketbfill mcjj^e such as a 
pivot. . ' 

Tiie teacher is talking while demonstrating a jumpshot. 

The teachar is '^escribing 'the bump v^ile a student demon- 

stra(te6 for the class ^ ' * 

2;50 Translates, figurative st^itenfents; to literal statements or 
/ vice-yersa - not applicabLe. , 

7.60 Translates "a foreign language to Engl'ish or vice versa - • 
not applicable,- * ^ ^ . 

Translation JLs dependent upon possession jbf relevant knowledge. 
The task Is to convert communication into known terms; it^ 
requires the understanding of the literal message in communi- 
qat;ion. Communication* is nised here i*ri its "^broadest sense; it 
could be ^ demonstration, field trip, a musical work, a verbal 
message, or in pictor^J. or symbolic form. 



3.00 ' irtterpret.ation ^ i - " ' / 

Average number of occurrences per conceptual lesson: 

* Teacher « 17.56 Student = 13.88 

, 1 : ' /• • ' ■ - 

standard Deviafion: Teacher = 3.66 ^ Student = 6.. 94 

(re Category 3. '00) • ' . 

Swcategories of Categories 3.00 

Conceptual Approach SfUdv Examples : 

3.10 Gives reason (tells. wfiy) * ' ! . 

"You will succeed because you have the determination to 
finish what you start," ' . • 

"The reason for taping an ankle for .the game is to prevent 
a! sprained ankle," i"* 
I . ' ^ • ' ' ' 

3.20^^ Shows similarities, differences., (Note: for this Study 
the teacher may show* similarities, differences, or both 
•together.) * • ^" 

*'The tennis serve is like ^throwing a ball; howevet, the 
^ Racquet adds to the complexity of fhe skill as it extends, 

your reach." * ** 
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'^Smashing in badmirfton is like spiking the vplleyball; • 
you hit the object hard in a downward direction with force." 
'Tlugger and 'soccer ar^ British games; however, in soccer 
the basic difference is you c^n't touch thk ball with your 
hands." ; . . • / • 

3.30 Shows cause and effect relationship. 

' '*We iost the game because we could not .stop their offense." 
."The sprained ankle kept him dUt of the game." . 
"Thev scored the Winning goal because John did nojt cWer 
his man." " . . 

3.40 ^^Summarizes or concludes from observation of evidence. 

"In order to smash t.he bird, should you hit the' bird when 
its Is behind your head, above your head, or in front of your 
, head?" Student' tries ^11 three and answers: "in front of 
your head."' . ^ , 

"From seeing his Ability to perform the skills, he will* 
play well in game situations.*' 

3.50 Gives analogy, simile, metaphor. 
"He runs like a deer." , . 

'**When yoli dribble around* the corner, get loWlike a sports 
car." ^ 

"You're leaning oVer that bar (weight lifting) like a wet 



piece of spaghetti." 



3.60 Performs a directed task or process. Note: far the purpose 
of this study the following examples occurred: 

..a) students perform a task as directed .by the teacher, 
b) teacher performs a. task as directed by a student 
or. other teacher.*^ 

f' * 

in interpretation, an individual hot only identifies and 
comprehends ideas^ as in translation, but also understands 
Yheir relationships. It ^oes beyond repetition a^d re- 
phrasing the par'ts of a communication to determine the 
larger and more general ideas contained in it. Thus, com- 
prehension may require reordering ipto a new configuration 
in the mind of a person, involving the determination of the 
relative performance of ideas and the interrelationships. . 
However, thinking is dependent upon what is .given to the 
student he is, not expected to bting abstractions from ' 
other experiences into the situation.. 

There is a very close relationship between items 24 (gives 
reason) and 27 (shows cause and effect' relationship) . Very 
often a behavior which could be desdribei by 'item 27 would 
often be described by item 24. However, if item 27 is to be 
marked, there 'must be evidence that the, relationship between 
>the casfiial agent and the outcjome has been clearly , explicated. 



_t,-t. t -t^t. t^t .t .i .t .# .«■-«. 
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Appiicat ion .4^ 

0 

Conceptual Approach Study:' ExamR^Ies ; 

Average number of occurrences per conceptual lesson; 

Td3cher'= 6.22 Student =7.00 

Standard Deviation: Teacher =1.5^ Student = 2.03 

(re Category 4.00) 



Subcategor iefs of Category 4'. 00 



4.10 Ap-plies previous learning to new situation. 

"In volleyball we learned %o spike the ball by hitting it 
in frpnt of our bodies^'in a downward motion with force. The 
same holds true for the smash in badminton." 

'*In hitting a baseball, you must swing and keep, the batf. level; 
, the same concept hold.s for the fotehand tenjiis stroke." ^ 
"We*have learned that the* shuffle step \is effective for 
defense in European Handball,^ and the same holds true for 
basketball." 

4.20' Applies principle to new situation. \\ ' i 

/'In spilcing the volleyball, we found ti^nat the longer the^ lever 
the more force may' be applied to the ball. Therefore, the 
longer the lever in the badminton smas^l the more force will 
be applied to the bird."' 

*^In looking at the efficiency-proficiency principle in 
swimmingi you vill swim more efficiently if you cup your 
haods as you, pull your arm through the wat^r." 

4,30 Applies abstract knowledge ii^ a practical situation. (Note; 
for the purposes .of this study, this item involves the use 
of abstract knowledge in a drill situation.) 
A student tries to perform a double leg. takedown in wrestling 
inva dull situation. 

The teacher verbalizes how to use theMouble leg takedown 
ifi a drill 'Situation. 



*4^^40 Identifies, selects, and <iarries out the process. (Note; 

for the purpose of this study, this item occurs in the gtoe 
situation where the student applies previous knowledge in 
a spontaneous situation.') > 

' * / ' 

A student- moves into a defensive stance in a basketball gan^g 
and performs^ defensive manoeuvres when he recognizes the 
oJAosing team 'is on t«h^ offensive* ^ " 



A student moves into the bump position to dig. a ball in a 
volleyball game, *^ * ' 

At' this level, the individual must know an abstraction well ' 
enough to bei/able to demonstrate its use in a new situation. 
The task is to bting to bear upon given situations the appro- 
priate information, generalizations, or principles that^are 
required to solve a problem. Application as distinguished 
from comprehension, involves transfer of frainirtg. It is 
based on tjie individual's being able to ^pply previous learning 
to a new situation without' having been shown how to use it* 

M 'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k-^lk'k 



5.00 Analysis / 

Average number of occurrences per conceptual lesson; / / 

Teacher = 48,04 v Student = 8^.55 

^ if 
*> • \ 

Standard Deviation: Teacher = 3.52 Student = 5*94 

(re Category 5.00) • 

\ Subcategories of Category 5.00 

Conceptual Approach Study Examples ; 

5.10 Distinguishes fact from opinion. (Note: The first four, 
items at this level 'describe skills used in the ideitti- 
ficaJ:ion or classification o'f the elements of the commuhi- 
catiori) ' 

*'It^s your opinion that you shoot better off of one foot. 
It is a fact of good' shooting technique that you will 
score more baskets when you have both feet on the ground 
.shoulder width apart." 

"You "^feel Maurice Richard is the player t-o score fi^ 

goais in one gjame. If you check Wif r,ecords, three plav^rs 
have scored six goals in one game in t'he past two year^. " 

5.20 Distinguishes fact from hypothesis. 

"Teacher; "Which gives you more force, a short lever, or a 
* long lever"? ^ ^ ' 

Student: "short lever". ^ 
Teacher: "Try the experiment". 

Student tries and answers; "it is a long lever*'. 
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Teacher:' 'T^hich way c^,n*you stop a soccer ball with 
more control, your instep or your feoe?" 
Students ^try itr ^ » - ^ 

Teacher.: "Wliich is easier and gives more control?" 
Student: "the iastep." 



Note: for the purposes of this study, items 34 and 35, the fact and 
opinion or hypothesis botVr have to be verbalized and not assumed to 
be stated by the raters." " 

5.3'0 Distinguishes conclusions from statements which support it. 
'iKicUing "is a difficult 'skill because you ^re off balance 
. when supported on only one leg and consistency is difficult 
' unless your l^oe and instep are fully extended." 
"Serving, it is an accuracy thing*; 1. can you get it over 
the net, and 2. cart you place it where you want it in a ^ 
. ' certain area?" ! \^ 

5*'40 Ppintl out^.an unstatecj assumption. 

"The more you fool around^ the le'ss time you will Jhave to 
play a\ game.." ^ . ' ' 

"When Vou hit the liall up, .wait for rbi^nd it will bounce." 

Shows linteractiop or relatioA'ship of elSl|ents» 
Note; ^ these next, five items are concerned^hith the ability 
to, recogtvize and make explicit relationships^^tween elements. 



"Balance 'in a( basketball* stance depends upon the position, of 
the 'hailds, tcjrso, and the feet, not just one or the other." 
"A set shot is influenced by the arm action, the wrist* action 
and i:he flexihg of the knees." j 
"Fo^ce - speed of the bird, height and distance are /factors 
that influence a clear shot in badminton." 

.60 Points out particulars to justify a conclusion.- 
"Our team is winning 6 to 5." 

Teacher: "find a way to project the ball with a part of 

your body that does not include your legs." <^ 

Student: ' |;'Hey, I can hit^it with my head.." 



Teacher: "How can you stop a high ball that is coming towar;as 
your upper' body?" \ *' 

Studeht tr^les and answers,, "with your chest". 

Teacher: "What; do you do' to gain gqiitrol of the ball, that is, 
I'how do you force the ball to your feet?" ' 

'student: Y^u absorb the bali by moving back .as it hits your chest. 
Teacher:' Therefore, you can stop. the ball with your chest am 
Ngain control by absorbing it. ^ ' f 
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5.70 Checks hypothesis with given inf ormation.* • • 

"We know it is important to set the ball softly. See what happens 
when you cup your .hands as you set the ball. Also, gee what 
happens'as you flex your knees as you set the ball." 
"To clear the bird, see if you should hit the bird Out in frorit^ 
of your body, at the side of your body, or behind your body. , 
See which way. will get the bird high with Vot^ of distance." 

. • . , J. / * 

' Note: St4idents are coded when they' perform the' directed task. 

5.80 Uistinguishes relevant frcwi irrelevant statemetits. ^ 

"Don't, worry about accuracy because we are, concerned with Jorce 
and power in this drill/' ' * 

"It doesn't matter which foot is forward, just remember to flej: 
- " your knees." ' 

"Don't, worry about beating your opponent, just hit the ball to 
your .partner for practice." - . ^ ■ 

^5*90 Detects' error* in thinking* (Noder . for the purpose of this 

study this item was coded for error of performance as well.) 

"You lost your balance because :your^ head was down." ^ 
' "Your o'ffense broke down because you forgot to s^t the screen." 

"Your feet must move quicMer when you get set for the forehand 

stroke." ^ - 

'5*95 Infers purpose, point of view, tnSughts,^ feelings. ' 1 

• '*"It appears you planned the offense so that when you set up the 
screen by the key, Jglin cqjuW cut to the basket." 
"Do you mean you have 2 hands-on the racquet to give you more 
support on your backhand?!* 



This level describes cognitive behavior in which there is an 
emphasis on the'breakdown of materirT^nyo its parts* in order 
to^detect the relationships of*the parts/and *the way thfey are 
organized. ' ' 

» icicick'kicick'k'kic'k 



6.00 Synthesis . ) ' 

Average number, of occurrences per conceptual lesson; 

Teacher = 1.305 Student = no score 

Standard Deviation ~ ^ Teacher = *2.01 . Student = no observations 

(re -Category 6.00) ] ' ! * . , * 
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Subcategories rfOf' Category 6.00 
Conceptual Apiprijbch/$tu^y Examples 



6. 10 Reorganizes ideas, materials, processes. ^ 

A toam develops in their^wn plays for a basketball game. * 
A team solves a problem in their defense by rearranging their 
defensive alignme 

6.20 Producsfes a uniqfue conmvunication or divergent idea. 
— ^*ot observed in this sttudy. . 

6.30 Produces a plan, propgseOyset of operations. ^ 

A tea^cher develops a drill) to fit a situation to get across 
- certain facts, concepi^s, ' or generalizations. 
Stude.nts develop system of plays in- preparation for a game. 

• 4 

6.40 Designs'an a^paratys. , , . : 

^ot observed in this study.' , x 

6.50 Designs a structure. 

Not 'observed in this study. 

6.60 Devises a scheme for c;Iassifying information. ^ 

Not observed' in this study. "* ^ » 

^ . 70. Formulates hypothesis, intelligent guess. ♦ 
Not Qbserved in this 'study. 

O.80 Draws inductive generalization from specif ics. 

This item describes , behavior that is ofte*n t*hg^desired result 
^of **guided discovery" dr the other terms used ,to denote, induct ive 
reasoning. The^ child who formulates a concept, principle, rule,, 
or generalization frOm acquaintance. with .specif ic informa£ior 
is evidencing ^his kind of bjehavior.-. 



This level of the taxonomy represents cognitive activities /in . , 
which the individual puts together ^elements • and parts in order 
to /form a w]ioJ^e^Jji,,.such a way as to constitute a pattern or 
structure y^at was not. started before. This entails re9ombining 
parts of earlier experiences in a new prganizattion^irhat is unique 
• to the s>Tithesi2er . In analysis, the person takes apart a given 
whole; in synthesis, he creates a whole. - • 

* • r ' * 

'k'k'k'kif'kitidcic'kic 
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7.00. Evaluation 



• * , Average number/ of occurr^^n^s per cbncepcu^l lesson: ♦ 
' • • • i ' , *' Teacher, = a. 45 Student = 



32. 




^T^eacher'^ It 20 



Student = 



Standard Reviatton; 
(re Category 7.00) ' > 

Subfcatesogies^.'Df Cat&ftory-^? . 00 » ^ 

Conceptual ^ppyoacft^.tudy Examples : ^ • 

7/10 Evaluates s^ethrtig from evidence .' (Note: for the purposes 

. of 'tRis study- this item" ^escribes evaluation of ideasv materials, 
'/processes fdr" which specif ic .evidence is presented as ^criteria * ' 
for Judgement of wbrth or valCie which can be observjed but not 
ijeces^ar i^ly verbaSLized) " ' 
**That vas a much bett^BLhit because you bent your knees/' 
*'That looks like a good" of fense .you developed/' 
"•That was an exceHjent "serve, right on fhe \)utton.'' 




^.20 Evaluates s omening from fcritecia, (Note: for the purposes ^. 

^ of this study this item describes evaluations made from standards 

which are explicitly expressed. These ^standards or Criteria may 

Jbe set by thi .evaluator or for hip and in a .disucssion they must 

e verbalized. - . 

% • ' " ♦ 

' * I 

Example - sljiill'' tests, written tests, oral tests* 

Nil ' ■ ' ■ ■ ■ 1 '"^ ' ' 

It m this level which d-escribes *activi\ties of cons 



pious judge- 
ment making.' It involves ^the use- of criteria or^ sta'ndards to 
determin^ the worth or valiie of methods, mater ials,'' or- ideas . 



J' 
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Fo'cus 3: What is the nature of the interaction between teacher 
■ and student occurring in conceptual approach physical 
V. education lessons? ^ • 



Sample Size : 



Results Stnnmary ; 



Teachers: 
Students: 



8 

400.. 



V 



^ • Teachers ut'^izing the conceptual approach inr^ 
physica:l educationX^ssons used ipdirect teacher verbal 
iafluence almost fas duph as they. vsed> direct influencL 
The teachers wer* involved in interaction two-thirds of . 
the total interaction. All conceptual teacher utilized 
sk\ll clarification in which they caused, students to think 
abo\^ their skills but at the same time were non-evaluative. 
ConcVtuA teachers did not use criticiism and rejection 
and generally did tiot use corrective' feedback which Is 
evalua«^e and indicates correctness of behavior. * <4 

Stud^s participated iA interaction or were- silent 
(including practice) for under x^ne-third of thfe inter- 
action. Verbally, students answered* questions_of teachers 
with emitted (i.eV btoad responses) answers a x = 7% of 
the total j.nteraction and gave conforming (i.e.. expected) 
ansvers a x = 3% of the time. Student questions comprised 
X = 1% of the verbal interaction*. Teacher asked questions 
18% of the total in'teraction, but utilized demonstrations 
for X = 0.54^% of the interaction. > * ' • 

F(» COMPLETE RESULTS SEE PAGES. 35-46. \J 
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CONCEPTUAL APPROACH STUDY 
IN SECONDARY PlgSlCAL 
EDUCATION IN ALBERTA 

PART A' 



■ Nature of the Interaction . • 

Between Pupil and Teacher in 
V Conceptual Approach Lessons y, ^ 



Method Utilized: 

• / , ' 

* 

- ^he sample size for this part 'of the study was N = 400 
students, N = 8 conceptual approach teacher's' and N ='21 Ijjssons. i 

The Hough System developed bjT^'ohn B« Hough was utilized 
to describe the nature of the inteijaqtion occurring/ The system^ 
is a'^modif ication of the Flanders System of Interaction Analysis, 
^he category dimensions are affective and activity (i.ev doing | 
soraething). The system provides for the collection of infor- I 
mation about kinds of teacher feedback (whether or not the pupil' 
is grven data about w|iy his answers or behaviors are inappropriate,); 
about whether pupil responses are elicited or emitted spontaneously; 
and whether silence Ts^ result of pupils practicing an activity, 
th'inking, watching a non*^ver.bdl teacher demonstration or the like. 
Syst^atic observation ut^ized in this way is a tool for objecti- 
vely describing t!ie cause "\act - effect loop of teacher - pupil 
interaction. ' ^/ ^ 

As for; the Florida, taxonomy of Cognitive^ Behavior the study 
trained ratets to acceptable Scott's reliability levels,* utilized 
VTR and wireless audio recordings', and th&n analy^-e^d the nature 
of the interaction pccurring in conceptual approac i physical edu- 
cation lessons. Each teacher's lessons were rated for three 
randomly ^selected pe'tiods of time. A representative s'ample of 
conceptual teacher and student behavior was used in analyzing, 
interaction^ , . 



1 . HoMg^ John B>, An.Observa 



of Classroom Instruction 



tiional System for 'th€ Analysis 
Mirrors^ for Behavior ^System 9 



9) 



or see Amidon, Hough, I. A. Theory, Research and] Application,. 
Addison-Wesley, 1969. . . ' 



Ability of Trained Raters : - ^ 

' Scott's Coefficient of Reliability for this Study = 0.89 



Results: 



' c 



I gasic Interaction Behavior 
o^ Physical Education Conceptual 
Approach Teachers 



Conceptual approach teachers in the present study utilized 
ii;^direct teacher verbal influence almost as much as they utilized 
teacher direct influence (Indirect^ = 30.6%;' Direct = 36.7%; 
Total Teacher = 67.3%). 

I 

Teacher indirect influence consists of five areas. Con- 
jceptual approach teachers asked questions of -students (18.3% 
of total* interaction) and utilized cognitive and skill clari - 
fication and acceptance (9% of the total interaction). Cognitive 
and skill clarification includes , using statements to students 
which clarify! student ideas or performance, tut are non- evaluative 
(eValuative statements are of course direct teacher behaviors)* 
Conceptual teachers occasionally utilized the following indirect 
behaviors: ' , ^ - 



Affective clarification and acceptai\< 
Praise and rewaroV 
Response to -questio 




Lce 

\ 
\ 



Teacher direct Influence cortsj.sts of .four areas. Conceptual 



teachers utilized the category initiates information and opinion 
req ues ts a n d commands for a considerable amount of the total 
interaction (16.5% and 17.3% of the total'. lA) . .Conceptual 
teachers did not utilize criticism and reiectvy>n . , Conceptual 
teachers generally did not utilize corrective yyeedback which* 
is evaluative (i.e. indicates incoriredtness c>i^ Inappropiria^ess 
of behavior). . This category .is restricted to behaviors in cognitive 
or jskill areas for which behavior can be considered correct by 
definition or generally^, accepted convention. Three conceptual 
approach teachers used'^this teacher interaction behavior (range 
5 - 7%) and five did not. As stated above, all conceptual teachers 
utilized skill clarification (range '5% - 19% of interaction, or 

•X = 9'5^).tha?: is, they caused students to think but at the same* 

'time were non^evaiuative . . . • . 
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II Basic Interaction Benavjors 
of 'Physical Bducatioa Conceptual 
♦ * ' Approach Students 



For conceptual approach lessons students were, the sources 
of interaction (as shown by application of the Hough System of"- 
.Analysis) a total of 29.4%' of the. total interaction, Jn.approxi- 
'mate terjns t'e'achefs wer^ the source of •two'-t^irds of the inter- 
. action and students one- third of the interaction- 



Tab!^ 

Interaction for Conceptual Approach 
Teachers and thgir Students (Hough'^System) 



» Teacher 





1 


<■ 2 . • 


3 1 


..4 


. 5 


6 


7 


'8 


X 


Indirect Teacher Verbal 
Influence • (#1 - #5)'*. 


TA 
43". 5 


HI 

,14.9 


AM 

31.5. 


DH 

;20.1 


FG 
22.6 


30.5 


LP 
40.4 


DF 

'41.8 


30.6 


' XeScher Direct Inf luence*" 
- ' . • (#6 - #9). • 


'2^.5 


48.1 


45.8 


33.2 


45.2/ 


33.5 


37.9 


26.7 


37.0 


- I* ' 

' Teacher Total (Ixidire^t. 

and Direct;), 


b9 


63 


■7 7,. 3 , 

1" 


■53.^3 


67.8 


64 


78.3 


68.5 


67.6 


Student Verba I'^Behavior 
(#10 - n2) . 


10 


8 


6.6 

J 


■ 14.3 


4.8 


^0 


11:7 

' — 


4.5 


- ^'9. 


•^HJI&lence (inc. ^Practice) • 


* » 

^2.7 ' 


,28.8 


12. '5- 


26. 1' 


23.6 


"12 , 


4*;9s 




18.1 


Non Funct^ional Behavior 
(#16) 


1.3 


■ I 


3'.1 


••V • 






',4.9 




4.2 . 










• 
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Tat)le 6 



Indirect Teacher Verbal 'Inf luence* 



37. 



Hough System 
Number - 



Categori-es 



. Range 



Mean 



.2. 
3. 



Affective Clarification 
and Acceptance 

Praise and Reward 

Cognitive and Skill 
Clarification and Accep 
tance (i.e. clarifying) 

Teacher Questions 

Re'sponse to Ques-ticLs 



0 

, 0 
■4.8 

6.9 
0.8 



% H 
1.'2 

4.6' 
19.0 

33. 0 
4.1 



0.24 

1.8 
9.05 

18.3 
1.2 



30.6% 



of t^otal 
intera(^tion , 



Table 7 



Teacher Direct Influence 



Hough System 
Number 



CategoriesX 




^lean 



8, 



Initiates inTormation 
or opinion 

\- 

Corrective Feedback 
(i.e. evaluative) 

/ 

Requests and Commands 
Criticism and Rejection 



— ^ 



Z H 
29.0 

7.4 

26 
1.2 



14^ 

2.7 

17.3 
0.2 



"40 



J(|.7% 



• I 



of total 
interaction 



Table 8 
Student Verbal Behavior 



38. 



Hough System 
Number 



10. 



: Categories 



Range ^ Mean 



11. 



12. 



Elicited Response 
(i.e. Conforming) 

Emitted Response 
(i.e. Broad) 

Student Questions 

\ 



L % H 



6.0 



3.6 



11.2 



4.1 



2.9 



7,3 



1.1 



11.3% 



of total 
interact ion 



\ 



Table 9 



Silence (inc. practice) 



Hoygh System 
Number 



13. 



14. 



15. 



Categories 



Range Mean 



Directed Practice ©r 
Activity ^ 

Silence' and 
Contemplation ^ 

Demonstration 



7. H 




16 . a 



1.6: 



0.54 




18.1?^ 



of total • 
interaction 



4V 



\ 



\ 



- Pable 8 and 9 ind legate that students were involved in 
answering questione (10!<^;*'of interaction), of conforming 
(i.e. elicited) ^nd broa<^^(i.e. emitted) types, ^Students 
mc^ often gave answers to broad questions (i.e. not pre- 
viously associated with s^cific stimuli or a class of stimuli) 
or answers which were statements of opinion, feeling, or judg- 
ment. Conforming responses to narrow question^ or highly pre- 
dictable responses were utilized three percent af the total 
interaction. ^Studertt questions were uncommon. 

*t \ » " 

The other category of student involvement was the Hough^ 
category labelled silence (including practice). Directed 
practice or^^ctivity includes all nop verbal' behavior requested 
or suggested'by the Ceacher. The students in this study parti- 
cipateid in practice 16% of the total interaction. Students and 
teachers were no^t involved highly in silence and contemplation 
or in demonstration.. 

Note- Tables 6-9 display the intera^ction categories, the ranges 
of percentage interaction, and the mean^ fot percentage inter- 
action. - • ^ . 

Note: Table 5 summarizes the descriptive information for the 
five main, areas of interaction. ' • ^ 

% ^ 



IH% Interact ion related to DirQCte^ 
Practice'*or Act'ivity by Students 

Cognitive appr<?ach teachers frequently taught pliysical 
education skills. and knowledges in{,accompe\^niment witn •'indirect 
teacher verbal influ^n^e categoriz^ as cognitfiVe and skill clari- 
fication. This teacher Category occurred during -9% of the* teacher- 
student interaction. Teachers/used this behavior after they asked 
a question which led to a, student physical response or after students 
gave an answer tb thej question. This t^eacher behavior Was often- o£ 
the' extended characteristic (that is, it was colded rrTore than once 
ince it often occurred consecutivej^y* after a Dri^f per4od of time).' 



Conceptual teachers did ndt utiliz^e praise and ireward exten- 
sively apparently preferring to be non-evaluafcive and to clarify 
and ask^questions of their students. 
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Conceptual teachers rarely utilized statements of 
ance, clarificaflS>n and recognition of students emotional' 



accept a 

states. < . • 

Teachers can utilize a teacher ditect influence category 
.known as corrective feedback (#7), a category' in which the 
teacher makes statements designed to indicate the incorrectness 
or ,ina>propriatne'ss of behavior in a way that gables the student 
to see his behavior is incorrect or inappropriate and/or*why. 
Such' statements are restricted to skill are^s in which behavior 
can be considered correct or appropriate by definitlori. Conceptual 
approach teachers generally did not utilize this teacher mgve al- 
though they variea in their style as far as this category was con- , 
cerned '{for example,* five" experimental teachers did not use this 
category while three did use this category for 5 77. of the total 
interaction) . ■ 

A category whicli was* often utilized was- initiating information 
and opinion . ' The average use was 16.5% of total interaction. Thesfe 
are usually statements regarding content and process. Oftentimes 
such statements are extended occasions of giving information or 
opinion and quite^ often they follow teacher questions (or^th^y answer 
1 their own rhetorTcal question^!), or are in response to students 
I answers. It is 'likely that this percentage is low \in comparis6h 
.other physical .education teachers (based on the investigators .obse* 
vations)* • »^ 

Finally, conceptual approach teachers were fiund to seldom 
utiTize ilriticism and^ re jection. 
: . / , * » 

isTeachers did net 'respond .to student questions very often 
since} si^^dents did net ask question^ very often ac:prding to the 



analyi^is bl;iis study carried out 



th 



Teachers^ ,ip this study did ask many questions b'£. their stu- 
dent*/. For the^^ample analyzed the minimum teacher question per- ^ 
centfclge-of total interaction was 77. atid*the maximum was 33%. Con- 
ceptOal approach teachers in this study used teacher questions just 
over '19/1 of. the total interaction and this teacher skill appeared 
'to be a key teacher characteristic. * , < 
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IV style of Teacher Questions 
Utilized by CQnceptual Approach ^ * » . 

Teachers » , " 

Conceptual approach teachers tend to ask quesjtions not 
previously associated witU specific* stimuli or a class of stimuli. 
» From this finding it appears that experimental teachers, do not 
d^pecd uJ\on reinforcement (Skinnerian) theory in formulating 
their que'stionning strategies. Rather, they ask questions which 
encourage emitred or broad 'responses. These responses include 
statements of opinion, feeling and judgment'. Students respond 
to questions 107. of the tot?al interaction and ask questions /17o 
of the total interaction.^ ' ' 
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V Teacher Utilizati oRfof Requests 

' '• — ■ r r = * 

% and Commands 
„ . ^, ' ' » 

A larg£ part of interaction, from any" tei^cher source ha^ 
to do\wit|h requests ^and ^c'ocomands. ' These ^sfateijien^s includ'e 
, directions*, requests and. corrtmands* to' which* compTiance *ls expected 
The^ majority , of the concep^tual approach teachers utilized this ' 
behavior. Table 7. indicates a mean percentage of 17.3% of total 
* iRteracjjTion. *This extensively. utilized bebayior of conceptual* 
teachers fovr^ part of " three behaviors wkiCh I account for nearly 
one half of the t;otal interaction (i.e^ requests and commands; . 
L teacher questions; and initiating information and opinion). - 



VI • student Rirected Practice 
or Activity > 

For the samples o-f teacher-student interaction coded iri* this 
study, students were involved in dir.ected practice or activity | 
(i.e. at such times no verbal behavior of any Hough^ category wa-s 
being evidenced) ior 16% pf the total interai:tion, ^ This category 
is not rfeldabfle for an accurate assessment of student practice or 
activity sincfe teacher or student verbal behavfor would be coded 
when it occuiirred at the'^'s^me time as practice was occurring. 



TABLE #10 ^ • 

. MATRIX FOR CONCEPTUAL APPRCWCH _ 
TEACHER- AlStt? CATEGORY 
PERCENTAGES FOR' ALL CONCEPTUAL TEACHERS 
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CATEGORY NUM8ER 
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INTERACTION 

• VIA 
. THE HOUGH 
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l(aDIR€CT TEACHER VERBAL 
INFLUENCE 



4 

5 

7 



AND 



AFFECTIVE CLARIFICATION 
PRAISE* ANO REWARD 
^COGNITIVE.ANO SKILL CLAniFlCATlON 
ANCE (I E CLARIFYINQ^ * 
TEACHER WEST!Or>S , 
RESPONSE ro QUESTIONS ^ 
TEACHER DIRECT INFLUENCE 
INITJATES INFORMATION OR OPINION 
CORRECTIVE FEEDBACK (I E fVALUATlVt) 



ApCEPTANCE 
ANO ACCEPT- 



8 
9 

/ 

! 12 

I 15 
16 



REQUESTS ANO COMMANDS 
CRITICISM AND REJECTION 
STUDENT VERBAL BEHAVIOR 
ELICITEDRESPONSEdE CONFORMING) » 
EMIHED RESPONSE (I E' 8R0A0) 
.STUDENT QUESTIONS', . 
SILENCE • ' . 

QIRECTEO PRACTICE OR ACTIVltY 
SILENCE AND CONTEMPLATION 
.DEMONSTRATION / 
NON FUNCTIONAL BEHAVIOR / 
CONFUSION AND IRRELEVANT BEHAVIOR 
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Silence and contemplation was found to. occur*1.6% of, . 
total interaction and demonstration was found 0.54% of total 
Interaction. For our sample ^only one' teacher deraqnstrat^ed 
<4/C-of her teacher-student interaction) and it was noted by the 
Investigators that this low utili2at,ion of demonstration was 
usual. * ^* , . 

, ' Noi;i- functional behavior occurred 4.2% of the total inter- 
action.- • . 



VII Interaction Patterns ^ ' 

for Conceptual Approach 
^ Teachers >^ * 

Table 10 summarizos the interaction percentages for each 
of the teachers and fcheir students analysed by the conceptual 
apgroach study in secondary physical educati^on i*n Alberta. 

i ' • ■ * • A ' ' ' ' 

A matrix is shown for one of the- teachers whose pattern* 
are extremely similar to the group of teachers studied. The 
extended cells fall on the diagonal line. i 
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VIII Most Indirect and Diyect 
Social Stud i es Teachers and 
Math Teachei? and Conceptual ^ 
Approach Physical Education 
Teachers 



Table 11 



A Coniparison of the Per Cent of Selected Teacher and Student 
Behaviors Reported by Flanders for the Mos^ Indirect and 
Direct Social Stjudies Teachers *. 



Flanders Categlpries Hough 
lA ' 1 OSIA 



Indirect 
Teachers 



Direct 
eachers 



1, 2 and 3 

•4. 

r 

8 and 9 



1, 2 and a 
4 

lO', and 12 



9.8% 
10.57. 
25.97. 



^3.-87. 
8.37. 

22.8% 



inders, 1965a\ 



Table' 



Comparison of the Per Cent bf Selected jTeacher a 



ad Stud 



i 



and- 



Direct Mathematics Teachers*. 


'\ 


1 - ■ 




Flanders Categories 




llough 


Indirect 


Direct , 


lA 




bsiA 


Teachers 




1, 2 and 3 


'i, 


2 and 3 


1 ^10.0% 


■ 3.0% 


4 

\ 




4 ' 


1 U.7% ' 


6.6% 


7 




7 and S 


0.9% 


5.9% 


. 8 and ^ 


10, 


11 andj 


12 16.6% 


14. -IV. 



Flanders, 1965a* 



• . • , yr^hie 13 ' . 

I, ^ Conceptual Ar^roach Physical Education ^' 

Teachers 

'i. ' . ' • 



F landers 

lA 



Categories 



Hough 

osiA 



Conceptual 
Teachers 



I, ' 2 and 3. 



1, 2 and 3 ' ir.1% 

4 « 18.3% 

7 and 9 ' 2.9% 



8 «nd 9 



- 10, 11 and 12 



t 



11,3% 



Conceptual apprx)ach physical education teachers in 
Alberta (197^) can be compared to jsocial studie^ and mathe 
matidsj teachers by utilizing data prese^^ted by Ned Flander'S 
.i^b'S. thi information is tabviljated ;Ln Tablel> 11, 12, and 
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The Phyfeical Education teachers unler stud^ were more 
ijridilrect thai were Social Studies and Mathematics teachers 

[ied, try Flandersl StuderJts of conceptual approach teachers 
i,ln Alberta used l^css bphaviors categorized as student verbaL 
behalvior (i.e. broad responses, Conforming* responses, and 
student queftionsO than did soc-ial studies and mathematics 
students, physical education students solve problems by 
behavior exnibited 'in both the cognitive and t le 'psychomotor,, ♦ 
domairts. ^ * ^ \ * - 



Focus 4: Vhat is the attitude of Students toward lessons^'taught 
' by the conceptuaT approach? , ' ' ^ 

Sample Size : Students: N = 400. Conceptual classes ^ 

^ - V ' N ~ ^ Interviewed students 

^ • N = 200^ End of unit sample 

. * ' * N = 30*\Parents and, Student 

r ' associates 

Summardes of the Findings :. • , * " * , 

i ?a^t ITL^ of the pre,sent st;ud^ pxesentLs data in the 

fontf of stu^ient opinion 'derived from questionnaires; 
studeiif opinion from fifty interviewed studer\ts from con- 
/f. I ceptual approafch -lessons; student opinion frbn\ N = ^OjD stUT , 
^ dents after their unit of instruction had been completed 
and opinions gathered ^rom incidental' evidence reported 
|P by V^i^ents and other student associates. Teachers opinions 

^ are contained in t*5rt IV of the present final research report 

The summaries for each of the sections of Part III 
Opi'nion commence, on the following pages: 

(a) Skimmary o£ Student* Opijnion from Questionnaires - 

7 * - ^jj^' ^ Page 48 - 51 

* (b)Jbummary of Student Opinion -friafir^^terviews 

n ' * ^ • ' Page 72 - 74 

4 (c) Section on End of Unit 'Opinions " • . , ^ 

. ' ^ . . ' ' . * ^ Page 97 - 102 ' 

* (^i) Section on Incidental Evidence Reported 

by-Parents and other Student Associates -Pagel03 106 
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THE ATTITUDES OF STUDENTS TO EXPERIMENTAL 
LESSONS UTILIZING THE CONCEPTUAL APPROACH. IN 
Pffl'SICAL EDUCAtlO^l IN ALBERTA SECONDARY SCHOOLS (1975) . 



PART A . SUMMARY OF STUDENTS ATTITUDES 

A * ■ — 

(CLASS SAMPLE GROUP) 
V* • N = 335 



^ After each lesson observed and recorded for analysis by the 
researth team a questiQnnaire was filled out by all members of 
each cla$s. • ' * * / 



fh^.^ample group thereby Consisted of N = 335 members of both 
' sexes 'frcrii grades six and up, including Physical Education 10 <ilass 
groups a'i\d. oijie Physical Education 30'group. • ' 

* ■ 

♦ The f9llowing is a summary of the attitudes of the$a students 
to various aspects of the conceptual approach lessons and of their 
^ttityde and asssociation with 'sport and physical activifV* * 

The reader .will find definite parallels between the questions 
and -responses . of ' this sample grdup in comparison with'the special 
interview sample group .of N = 50 randomly selected students from 
the class populations ut^lizeld. .The answers ,aYe of course rather 
general whereas the interview provided detailed answers. 

(1) Since it was assumed that conceptual approach lessons ^emphasize 
students being involved personally in the learning prox:ess 
this sttfdy attempted to de.termine students attitude, to » 

^ ' "figuring out things for yourself" in Accompaniment with 

appropriate teacher support and involvement thrdugh conceptual 
means, 

ill The attitude of 271/321 studet^^t^tyas positive to such 
involvement for three basic rei^S^: 

(a) think more,' learn mor^ and understand better 

i*t involves work yQU want to do ; 
(c) you remember better 
* ' ^ ^ • 

1,2 The attitude of 50/321 students was negative- to such ^ 
involvement for three basic reasons: 
^ (a) you learn more frcoi teacher 
, . (b) improper learning and learning difficulties 
are likely . ♦ 

(c) should emphasize th^ proper way * . 
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(i) Since it was assumed that learning should be en.^ayable to be 
effective, N = 331 studeitts were asked what their attitude was 
to their physical education lessons. Tbe results indicated: 
I ' 0. 127. don't enjoy it ' * ' 

10?. sometimes enjoy it ^ * . 

37. enjoy p.e. about the same as Q^her subjects 
307. usually like.it ' ' ^ '^ 

56% enjoy p.e. most of all * * ' 

» «- 

(3) The nature of the enjoyment and self-satisfaction gained by students 
in'^heir physical education lessons is as follows: 

(a) a cluster of answers to do with wide raiding 

satisfactions such as good feelings, seeing of^es 
own progress; and maintaining thinking, social, ^ 
and ego needs ^ 
' I (b) a cluster of specific sport satisfactions 

^ (s6e detailed results) r.. 

(c) certain satisfactions w§re held in common by 

grade tens (N = 83) and related to l-earn^ng by experi-- 
menting for oneself and to getting into shape and 
having fun. . ' 

(d) Vertain satisfactions having to do with conceptual 
approach lessons in particular such as working with 
different ways of doing things, enjoying and doing 
better than previously, and in gaining confidence by 
being involved. . ' . 



(4) It was assumed that students would be thinking for themselves 'in 
^ conceptual approach lessons in physical education. According to 
* students 268/320 were thinking for themselves and it was found 

that .this, group dould give*''examgles of thinking they had-^one. . 
Examples of the answers pan be found in the section following 
this summary (note: -•students ability *to function cognitiyely was 
examined in detail in this study and can be found in the Final 
\ Report under Problem #1 - Ability to Conceptualize). ^According 
to 52%^320 students, they did not think f or^hemselves in 4:he unit 
of activity -they were participating in at the time. 

(5) The main reasons that students liked their conceptual approach 
lessons had to do with: learning for themselves: learning more; 
experimenting; the teacher; the fact that it wafs different and 
it was fun; interesting learning; mdre freedom; stress on under- 
standing gaifies; personal play and skill correction; and finally, 

to dq with getting more involved with %^hat you're doing and putting 
more into it. ' . 

(6) The attitudes of students to liking or disliking the conceptual ^ 
^pprbach lessons broke down as follows: 

4 ' ' ' i ^ 

(a) N = 235 or J07. stated no dislikes 
^ (b) •N = 50 or 157. stated some dislikes 

'(c) n\=* 50 or 15% disliked conceptual approach classes* 
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The dislikes that were most frequently stated were it take too 
long before we play the game; it's hard to understan<3; 'it's slow 
and takes'a long time to learn; it's too basic; icids goof off; • 
and there are toa many questions and quite a lot; o^f teacher 
talk, (see^ details for other points raised) » • f . • 

(7) According to the students questionned there was a significant 
relationship between their physical education classes this year 
and getting interested or "turned on" to sports anci activities . 
The s|:udents (204/281) who got' "turned on" specified some of the 
tollowing sports"as summafized below. The grade eights' (N = 85)« 

^ were particularly involved in this process of getting into sport* 
(69/85) . . ^ ' ^ 

Volleyball (49) Badminton (20) Gymnastics (5) Swimming (9) 
^ Basketball (82) Wrestling ( 5) Hockey (4) Tennis (6) 

Skiing '(5) 

(8) Approximately one-third of the sample group mentioned responses 
indicating specifics' that turned them off in their present physical 
education classes such as drills, long explanations, theory, 
level too elementary (P.E.30), girls, no girls, boys, shuttle 

run, warm-ups and basketball. > A concern was expressed by students 
.for not enough physical education, instruction that was too 
methodical or simpl6, adequate time for certain units, large 
classes, and tendencies to disorganization. 

• . -» " . ** 

(9) When questionned about utilizing modified^ games and balls and 
equipment not designated as official ^for the particular game or. 

' activity there was an attitude expressed which was comprised of 
three different points of view. One large segment felt the "real 
thing and the real game"' should be used; a^second common opinion 
stressed that it didn't matter at all, and a third group felt that 
more^ is learned by utilizing special games, equipment, and/or 

balls. Somewhat more valuable 'information was attained in the ^ 

intcervi^w sample group regarding this matter, (see Attitude - 
Special Sample) * * ^ , 

(10} Students attitude to their present classes was assumed to he 
highly related to both the teacheV and the activities being 
utilized. The influence of two other factx)rs (thinking involved 
^ndJnovel approach) was investigated as well. Of these four 
factors, the . activities in class was most related to liking , 
physical education' (226/553>; * the teacher was next (155/553); 
the thinking involved was next (90/553) and the novel approach 
(62/553) was least influential of the f our 'factors. 

* 

(11) When the conceptual approach to classes utilize^'^ the technique 

of student-student skill analysis and analysis sharing , students. - 
in the sample utilized "expressed three opinions to such procedures, 
fhe first opinion was that analysis is often not possible since \ 
we don't know what to look for; the second 'cluster of common 
opinion indicated that , such analysis can often lead to hurt feeling 
'the third common opinion was that such analysis is usually o.k* 

. ■ -50 .■ 



(12) The majority of students, (N = 192) se*e a benefit in partner analysis' 
when asked to, answer yes or no to the question *»do you see a benefit 
in partner analysis". .The benefit J.s (a) pai;ther can do better ^ 
after being told, (b) you see your own mistakes as you analyze, . * 

^ ' (c) you help, each other learn. . 

(13) When aslced if they rktaember skills better from conceptual approach 
lessons or other physical education lessons a total of 265/309 

' state that they remember skills better in conceptual approach lessons < 
•r.V^'^**' . .' . 

(14) Since it was assum^ that conceptual approach lessons utilized ^ 
students working with. each other the sfudy determined if students 
preferred working with other students in conceptual approach lessons 
as compared to other p.e. lessons. Fifty percent of students 
(162/324) like working with others a lot more; 20% a bit more; 

25% same as before; 2.5% a little- less and 2.5% d lot less.. 

(15) " In conceptual approach lessons students who did not learn their 

skills or other materials usually felt they would learn it 
eventually or they expressed the idea that 'Viobody ' s perfect" 

= 190). Other students (N = 103) indicated^ some feelings 
of embarrassment, feelings related to being dumb, straightforward 
frustration, and a minority of resentments such as "they only help 
th6 good ones'>. (6/300) 

(l6>Gxad^ sixes, grade eights, and grade tens (N = 217) agree rather 
consistently that the*, purposes of physical education have to do 

; with: • ;"-v "^^v' .'/^'^v'v/ ' • " 

^ • ,\ , Keeping flt*= "'' V 107 

gamest sports = , .94 

^ ■ Lear'ning skills = . ' 30 

^ " Meeting people and get ting. a long 20 

Enjoyment and fun =^ * / , 32.' 

- Thinking and understanding = ' 25 • 
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CONCEPTUAL APPROACH STUDY 



PART A 



IN SECONDARY PHYSICAL 

EDUCATIO!^ IN ALBERTA 
DETAILS 



ATTITUDE OF STUDENTS 



SAMPLE (N = '335) 



In ord^r to expand the study of students attitudes to,vari9us 
aspects of conceptual approach teachers lessons an additional sample 
of grade 6-12 was selected/ For this purpose a twenty-one item 
questionnaire was utilized. The questionnaire was answered ^at the 
end of the conceptual approach "lessons during the visit of the re- 
search team. 



grades : 



Th^ sample was composed of boys and girls in the following 



Grade 6 = 46 
Grade 7 = 67 
Grade 8 = 88 
Grade 9 = 28 
P.E. 10 = 83 
p.E. 30 = 23 



■ N =335 



ALL GRADES 



YES - Most Coranon 



I (1) You leatr 



what you 
(2) ^ Learn at 



TOPIC 1 : DO YOU LIKE FIGURING OUT THINGS 
•FOR YOURSELF? 

YES = 2'7.1 . N0>= 50 



S^esponses and Frequencies ; 



more, you understand better, you think harder (N = 37) 



("You coTre'tb school to learn and in this present P. E*^. that's 



are^ doing") \ 
QUI? *own pace; challenge; fun; interesting; learn your. 



own style and skills are suitable to yourself; you discover 
things abbut yourself; (as one Grade Seven put it "it's not 
work you iiave to do, it's work you want to do.") (N = 33) 

(3) Can remember better^and longefV (N = 26) , . 

* ' ************ • • * 



Perhaps the reason students like to figure out things for themselves 
*is.. 

"because 1 can it shows you don't have't6 have someone else 

do your work for you everyone is different and what works 

* for me may not work for you/' 



************ 
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NO - Most Common Responses and Frequencies : * 

According to the results of our questionnaire there were fifty 
students who, for the reasons summarized below, did not concur that 
learning should be primarily an *'yourself" proposition. fA summary 
of their responses indicates: 

(i> You can leiti^^more from Che teacher. (^N = 9) 

• (2) i like to learn properly; you can pick up bad habits; it's 

easier when someone shows you;- it's more difficult to do ^ 
on your own,; it's easier to be taught and you learn better. 
(N - 6) 

(3) First I likc-to know the^,proper way.. (N =% 14) 

» 

•k-kicicirk'k'kirkirk 

A grade ten summarized the general responses rather simply 

"When you are shown everything by the instructor 

it tends -to get borlAg and you don't learn as muchJ'* 

A'nother grade nine added 

"the teacher may not have thought -of all the things." 
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Conceptual Approach Study 
in Secondary Physical 
Education in Alberta 



ATTITUDE OF STtlDENTS 

TOPIC 2; 



r. 53. 



TpP] 



ALL GRADES: SUMMARY 



SAMPLE (N = 335) 



HOW MUCft DO YOU ENJOY YOURSELF 
WHEN YOU ARE TAKING YOUR 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION CLASSES? 



DON'T ENJOY SOMETIMES 
IT ENJOY IT 



ABOUT THE SAME USUALLY LIKE ENJOY V.t. 
AS OTHER SUBJECTS IT - HOST OF ALL 



GRADE 6 - 






1 




3 




7 




34 




7 - 






3 ■* 


1 


2 




17 


9 


?8 


,15 


8.- 




3 


11 






1 • . 


23 


■ 6 • 


43 


0 


9 - 






4 








6 • 


1 


13 


4 


P.E, 10 - 


1 




5 




4 


1 


24 


' 8 


28 


13- 


P.E. 30 - 


1 




.7 








7 




5 


3- 


TOTALS - ■ 


1 


3 


31 


1 


9 


1 


84 ' 


15 


151 


35 



TOTAL N = 331 

According to the sample of 331 gfade six through PiE. 30 students 
a Ijarge percentage (56%) of the group state that they enjoy physical 
education from their conceptual approach teachers most of all ; a 
second large group state they usually like it ; and finally, a small 
group indicat^es that they sometimes enjoy physical education ^ (N = 34) 

* * -« 

K1C7CK 
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Conceptual Approach Study 
Ml Secondary Physical 
Education in Alberta 



^rriTUDE OF STUDENTS 

TOPIC 3: 



SAMPLE (N = 335)' 

WHAT ARE THE THREE MAIN THINGS 
YOU ARE^LEARNING IN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION? 



Grade Six ' 

(1) to be fit 

(2) to be a good sport 

(3) to j^crease'my skills 

Grade Eight 

(1) to do different skills 

(2) sportsmanship 

(3) to know rules 

P.E, 10 



Grade Seven 

(1) to do different skills 

(2) to exercise properly 

(3) to gain interest in^sport 

//Grade_Nine 

(1) sportsmanship' 

(2) to do <lifferent skills 

(3) to be fit 

P.E. 30 



(1) to keep in good physical shape (1) to do different^ skills 

(2) sportsmanship (2) participation - group 

(3) td'^do different skills ' and individual 
'mentioned also with high frequency: 

(4) human relations 

(5) teamwork in games . ^ ' 

->.-t.-f.-< -< -1,-1 -1 -t -T -t 

X X X ^ X X A A A A 



Conceptual Approach Study 
in Secondary Physical 
Education in Alberta' 



III ATTITUDE -OF STUDEOTS 



SAMPLE (N = 335)^ 



TOPia.A; WHAT IS THE^^NATURE OF THE 

ENJOYMENT OR SELF-SATISFACTION 
YOU ARE GAINING IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION? 



SUMMARY: 

Of the student^ who weie not confused by the term self-satisfaction 
used in the questiyonnaire (^ll but the grade sixes i.e. N = 290) 
virtually the majority of st:udents indicated they had gained self- 
satisfaction from physical Education (i.e. 10% indicated no self- 
satisfaction). A> might be expected, there was very little- concurrence 



in the examples gj 
were noted. 



iven by students, although two c^lusters of responses 
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ister ^^1 had to do with general satisfactions (such as feelijg good; 
see your own progress; 'to play l?etter; helps me think; helps me 



Cluster 

bocially; boosts tny ego; helps my reflexes; I am pVoud; 1 feel good in 

n-., next clasfe Cluster -rl had to do with specific sport satisfactions 

such as play.ing the game with more knowhow^, my ability to maneuvre "my 
body is increased; learning more details; * learning enough to continue - 
the sport if I want* ' • 

The grade tens exhibited greater agreeance in the identity of 
examples of enjoyment and self-satisfaction than did the other grade 
groups. The grade tens (N = 83) mentioned the following satisfactions: 

(1) satisfaction related to experimenting for yourself. 

(2) satisfaction related to finding out for myself. 

(3) satisfaction related to learning* • * 

(4) , satisfaction' related to getting into shape, 

(5) satisfaction related to fun. j * 

Responses mentioned that relate particularly to the' conceptual 
approach to teaching physical education are the following: 

(1) To work with different ways of doing things. 

(2) I *m beginning to enjoy physical education. • ' ' ^ 

(3) I learn mor^ that helps me in more -than just volleyball. 

(4) It's free'r than traditional p.e^ 

(5) I*m learning something and doing things that make me feel good. 

(6) The teaching includes quite a %t of detail-, 

(7) Found I was better at some skills 1 wasn't good at last year. ^ 

<8) It is showing roe many things I can <Jo that 1 thought 1 couldn t 
do. 

(9) I like it because we all get to have ideas in class. 

(10) Our group gets together often and 1 think this is onj6 way to gain 
friendship., ' \ - 

(11) It gives me a great feeling to be learning about things. 



ERJC , 



Conceptual Approach Study " 
in Secondary Physical 
Education in Alberta 

ATrilUDE OF STUDENTS t i * SAMPLE (N = 335) 

TOPIC 5 : ARE YOU THINKING FOR YOURSELF IN 
THIS UNIT IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION? 
I * GIVE SOME EXAMPLES OF SOMETHING 

YOU HAVE THOUGHT OUT FOR YOURSELF. 



SUMMARY OF RESPONSES: 

YES = 268 • 4 

NO = .52 . ' - 

BLANK =15 

EXAMPLES OF THINKING IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION DURING CONCEPTUAL APPROACH 
CLASSES: 

4 

Grade Six : " ^ 

(1) "how to get speed on the racquet" 

(2) "I thought of how to get a long lever without his help." 
Gr ade Seven : \ ;*\ 

.(1) "Body rotation to get mota speed and distance." 

(2) "I learned how to get speed' and height apd how to enjoy the 
game." 

Grade Eight : • . ; 

(1) "that distance gives you speed in racquet games." 

(2) "if you follow through straight ahead the ball has to go the 
Grade Nine : . * 

"It is the test way^for me to do it." 
P.e/iO : ' 

(1) "twisting yoi^r hips and the relationship it has to a ' ' ' 

(baseball) pas,s." 

(2) '■'the importance of* using your legs ^nd the effect of legs 
"irrms-j-v and hands on volleying." 

P.E. 30 : V * * . 

*} * « 

• \ ■ • * 

(1) "the eft^^t of follow through on tenftis strokes." 

'icic'k'k'k'ki'C'k^ick'k * 
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Conceptual Approach Study 

in S.econdary Physical * 
Education in Alberta 

' ATTITUDE "OF STUDENTS' ^ SAMPLE (N = 335) 

TOPIC 6 : REASONS STUDENTS LIKE TEACHERS 
NEW APPROACH IN CONCEPTUAL 
- UWITS OF INSraUCTION. ^ <^ 

w 

SUMMARY OF MAI^N' REASONS FROM GRADE GROUPS : . - 

Grade Six : 

(1) He lets us* learn for 'ourselves. 

(2) Because we learn more things. 

(3) He does lots of new experiments. 

. ■ <y • 

Grade Seven : ^ , .."^^ \ 

(1) The teacher. 

A 

* (2) "Gives a chance to find out sttiff for ourselves.^' 
(3) It's different and it's fun. ' - » 

Grade Eight : 

(1) We get to think for ourselves. ' ' 

(2) The teacher. ^ . 

(3) It's fun and I learn mdre. ' jT^, 
Grade Nine : . ^ 

(1) It's much more interesting. 
pIe. 10 : . ^ ' 

(1) "We can- fig^ure out stuff, for ourselves." 

(2) It's more interesting and different than before. • 

0 

(3) There's more freedom. 
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(1) More stress on knowing 'about the game --^not just playing. 
Understanding why I play and ways to' correct my,o\in mistakes. 

(2) You get more involved in «^what you're doing when you have, 
to put more into it. , 

ic-k-k-k-k-k-k-kickirk 



, * Conceptual Approach Study ' , 

in Secondary Physical 
Education in Alberta # 

ATTITUDE OF STUDENTS , SAMPLE (N = 335), 

TOPIC 7 : REASONS STUDENTS /iSlSL I KE^ TEACHERS 
. - NEW APPROACH IN QQNCEPTUAL UNITS 
4. , . OF INSTRUCTIOl^. 

* RESPONSES: - . ^ 

No. of blank questionnaires = 235' 
No. of responses to item = 100 

Of the total N in the questionnaire group itself there were 
a large percentage who did not respond to the item at all (N = 235). : 
However, a sizable group (N = ICQ) mentioned some dislikes of their 
teachers approach. Two of the other questions in this questionnaire 
would appear to indicate that one-half of this group of 100 students 
(or 157o of N) disliked the actual- conceptual approach while the other 
fifty disliked some aspect of the af)proach, (i.e. fifty responders 
l^ft the " like teachers approach " question blank and fifty responders 
indicated they did not like to figure out skills for themselves). 

Asummary^of the dislikes of the new approach follows: 

Common Dislikes frgro Mo^st Frequent to Least Frequent ; 

(1) It takes top long before we play the game. ^ 

(2) It's hard to .understand. ^ ^ 

(3) It's slow and takes a long time to learn. 
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(3 
(6 
(7 
(8 
(9 
(10 

, (11 
(12 

(13 

(lA 

(15 
(16 

A Selec 



(18 
(19 

(20 

(21 
(22 
(23 
(24 



I doh'4: like being taught as, if I were a smaH thlld 
J believe experience is tRe best .teacher . 

The# 



are too many questions. 
It ' s too basic. 

Too many kids goof off,^^ \ 
• There is quite a ^^^^of teacher talk. 
Prefer the real game not similar ^games. 

Teacher is teachirf^^ the same things we learhed last year. 
I don't* think we should work on skills and not the game, 

y ^ < • 

I didn't 'learn very much, ^ 

If you don't' know how to do something you have to wait too 
long to find out, ' • ^ 

Before we could work on perfecting a skill rather than trying 
to figure* it out. ' /— 

The instruction could be more -^individualized . 

'There aren't enough facilities. - • * ^ 

You really have to work (too hard!) ♦ 

ion of the other response's mentiQned one time J^llows : - 
I,t^s more 'boring, , ' 

•* ' * * . 

"^t first it seemed like a therapy session for retards 
but it all had it's purpose." 

*If you are Ipst^you are going to have jirouble figuring it • 
but. . 

We have to go the spe^d she says but it's interest ing^ 

If'lnakes her job too^asy,' ^ , 

# ' ' ' ^ . .4 
I don't like working in groups, • * ^ * 

In gome of the areas, where you haven*' t done too much in, 
I like to \\e told kome of the skills, etc. so we know what 
CO do. 



ItJOcJvt ailed feels like an aqa'clemic 'sabject ' - you 
^ can iV^h^ just .as well without all this firie instructiSti 



can lV,Jt? 



■A 
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Conceptual' Approach Study; 
iR Secondary Physical* 
Edudat I'oft in .Alberta ^ 



ATTITCDE OF STUDEOTS 




335) 



TlELAT-IONSyiP BETWEEN PHYSICAL 
' EDUCATION CLASSES AND GETTING ' 
"TUI^NED-ON^'TO PARTICULAR SPORTS.- 



"TUR^D-ON^'TO 



QUESTION .: Did you gefe> es'peciall^ turned on' to any sport 

• ^ bec^u^e of your physi^i education classes this 
.jjear? 



\5^ade Seyea 



, No,. I didri\' =-45 



Sports -: ./ ' * 

(IJ Vollgyfeatl (9)M ?- 

(2) Gyinnastics (5/ 

(3) Badminton ^5) \V ^ 
f4) Wres^tling (s)^ ^ 



Grade E'i^ht : • r . . ^ ' * 

- ' Yes, I did V 69 / 
» ^^o, I didh'b = 16 

, • ■ S'potts : ' ' ''■ ■ 
' > .• (I) Basketball .(a7V 

■ (2) Volleyball ' (25) 
. (3) Badminton" (15) 



Grade_Jjine : 



Yes'f I did = 20 , 
No, . I didn't'= 8- 

* ♦ ' • 

Sports ; " • , 
XI) Basketball (10) ► 

(2) Vplleyhall, ;(.6^ 

(3) Hockey • (4) 



■4> 



P.E . 10: 



P.E. 30: 



Yes, I did = * 


51 


No, I didn't = 


31 


Sports: 




(1) ►Basketball 


(35) 


(2) Swimming 


(9) 


(j ) VoJ-ieyball 


/ ft \ 

J(9) 


Yes, I di<J = 


15. 


No, I didn't = 


^ 7 


Sports: ' 




(1) Tennis (6) 




(2) -Skiing (5) 





************ 
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Conceptual Approach Study ' * 

in Secondary Physical 
Education in .Alberta. 

^ATTITUDE OF STUDENTS . SAMPLE • (N = 335)' 

, ' TOPIC 9 : JURN-OFFS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

' * • . ' CLASSES. * 

Approximately one-third of the sample group ^mentioned responses 
indicating things that .turned them off in their ' present physical ^ 
•►education, classes. , • 

Common Responses : (ALL GRADES) ^ • ^ 

(1) Drills 

(2) Long explanations 

(3) Theory 

(4) Level too elementary (P,g. 30 responses) 
' ' (50 Track and field 

(6), Girls • o 

^ * (7) No girls 

(8) Boys ^ . 

(9) Shuttle* Ron 
* (10) Warm-ups 

(11) 'Basketball 



Some legitimate professional "concerns wjere mentioned as follows: 

(1) Not enough time or classes in p.e. ^ 

(2) The»madfter itf which activities are being offered 
"(as in program) . ' ^ 

' ' (3) Ade,quate time for units; large classes; and 
tendencies to be disorganized. 

- I -I -t -» -1 t -t -1 -[. 



Conceptual Approach Study * ^ 

* in* Secondary Physical 
• " Education in Alberta • ' * 

• ATTITUDE of' STUDENTS SAMPLE (N = 335) 

TOPIC 10 : ATTITUDE OF STUDENTS TO BALLS 

' AND EQUIPMENT NOT DESIGNATED AS . 
OFFICIAL FOR AN ACTIVITY OR' SPORT. 

Respondents indicated an extremeLy divergent range of feelings 
towards this iteiri. Almost all of *the' sample N had an ppinlon to 
express ^and it appeared that tjier^ may be some misunderstanding as 
regards the purpose of modified balls and equipme'nt* 

(1) The largest group felt that the "r^^l thing" - 
and the "real game" should be used. *(N = 53) 

(2X Another large group felt that it didn' t matter* 
^ ' , at all. ('N 30) 

. ^ 

.(3) A third group felt more is learned by the proper 
usage of special balls and equipment^. (N = 20) 

(4) A generalization might be ^indi^cated --o&pecial 

equipment and balls' are an a^jfet at the beginning 

of learning in sport since they may assist in 

skill development; however, except for those two 

provisos the utilization of "official" balls and* . 

* equipment. should not be delayed since .learners ^ 

seem' to b4 (overly) 'sensitively concerned wi*th 

this aspect of ball and equipment utj^lization,. ' 

« 

ick'kirkirk'k'kA'kic 
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Conceptual Approach Study 
in Secondary Physical 
Edi^cation in Alberta 



f 



ATTITUDSui^F. STUDENTS 

TOPIC 11: 



SAMPLE (N - 335) 



STUDENTS ATTITUDE TO PRESENI «CLAsSES 
IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION BY VIRTUE OP'i 
RANKING FOUR FACTORS/ ' • 



Factor. 1 - Teacher ^ 
Factor 2 - The thinking involved- 
Factor 3 - The activities 
Factor 4 The no^el approach 

■ • / 

QUESTION: Do you like your present classes in physical 
education because of'l, 2, 3, or 4 
(select^ one or more factors) 



'^SUMMARY: 


Teacher 


1 

Thinking 
Involved 


The 

Activities . 


Novel ' 
Approach 


Grade 6 • 


36' 


16 • 


35 


3 


Grade 7 


33 . 


20 ■ 


50 ■ • 


14 


Grade 8 


\ 42 


21 


56 


23 


Grade- 9 




' 6 


-'11 


3- 


jp.E. 10 

1 


26 


• 20 


58 


14 

• 


Ip.E. 30 


■ 6 


7 


16 1 . 5 ■ 


' TOTALS 

1 


155 , • 


90 


. 226 . I % 62 . 



Of these four factors it appears evident that a positive 
attitude tc physical education among student's is strongly relateJd' 
to both the teacher and the cla^Ss's activities. Be that as it n^ay. 
it also appears that students taught by conceptual approach teachers 
' indicate that, the^ combined factors of thinking involved -and novel 
approach .also delates strongly to their attit^udes towards physical 
' education classes. . - , 

■ I -t ..t. s t . * it,-ii, -ill iti-ii -f<* ' ' ' « 



ERIC 
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Conceptual Approach Study 
9 in Secondary Physical 

Education in Alberta 

ATTITUDE OF STUDEOTS , SAMPLE (N = 335) 

/ ' TOPIC 12 : ATTITUDE TO PARTNER ANALYSIS ' - 

AND ANALYSIS SHARING. 

» 

The grade eight sample and the grade ten sample have been 
selected to -represent the other respondents since the-patfern 
of response's-W^^ virtually inden^ical amongst. all grade groups. 

. There are three opinions commonly expressed regarding the 
analysis of a partner^s physical education skills and the verbal 
and motor ical sharing of such 'an analysis. 

Opini-on Cluster #1-- Such analysis will, likely hurt their ' feeling 

.Opinion Cluster #2 - Su'ch analysis is often not possible since we 
• ' don't know what to look for. (N. = 30) • 

Opinion Cluster #3 - Such analysis is usually O.K. (N = 25) 



/ ^ " Conceptual Approach 'Study 
\ in Sec6ndar.y Physical 

\ ' Education in Alberta " . - ' \ * 

ATTITUDE OF STUDENTS ^ v. SAMPLE (N = 335) 

TOPIC i3 : ATTITUDE TO PARTNER ANALYSIS, 

' AND REASONS TOR THE ATTITUDE. / 
* ' ^ . X 

'sliMMARY OF RESPONSES:- r iLo 

Ye^, I see avben^fit in partner analysis^; 192 

' • ' ' No, I see no benefit in partner analy^s ^ ' 



•7 
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Main Reasons for Analysis Being Beneficial and Fi^equency : . 

(1) Your partner can do better after you've told him. (N = 46) 

(2) You can sometimes see your own mistakes as you analyze. (N - 38) 

(3) You help ea^l^^^t^er learn more. (N = 44) 

Main Reasons for Analysis Being^Considered Not Beneficial : 

(1) You don't always know what to look for. (can't analyze) 

(2) He has to learn himself and often doesn^'t react to what you' say. 

(3) Partner should request help first. 

.(4) You're cutting him down; he may not like results; may hurt his 
feelings; and the like. 



As a Grade seven mentioned -- "'l^en you figure it out for yourself 
vou don't really forget it." - ' , 

ic-k-k-kirk-kicickic'k ' 



Conceptual Approach Study 
in Secontjary Physical 
Education in Al'berta 

* ATTITUDE OF STUDENTS c SAMPLE^ = 335)* 

TOPIC 14 i - ATTITUDE TO REMEMBERING SPORTS 
■ SKILLS FROM CONCEPTUAL APPROACH 
' LESSONS. 

SUMM^Y OF RESPONSE'S: ' . • ' 

yes, I remembfer skills better - 265 
^ No, I don't remember any better = 44 



^" * k 66. 

Examples or Lvidences Related to Remembering ^bout Skills ' . 

Selected Answers (common or clarifying examples) : 

Grade 6 ; • *• • ' ,- . 

(1) How to make the most of distance with the racquet in badmijijon: ^ (N ^' 4)^ 

(2) . You remember if you figure it out for yourself / (N = 170 



Grade 



(3) 1 remember to use a long lever instead of a short one in badminton, 

(4) When we had the old way it was going in one ear and out the other; 
this way it is in your head because you thought of it. 

(5) When I*m older I will remember lojngex. because I figured it out*. 
Grade 8 : 

(6) It makes me remember and think distance gives ihe speed*. ^ 
Grade .9 : 

(7) I sometimes forget skills if they aren't led up to. 
» t • 

P.E. 10 : . • . 

(8) You always learn better when^^^ participate iti it yourself* (N = 4) 

(9) 1 remember when to bump the ball cnT your arms because I figured itr 
out. ' • ^ ' , 



/ 
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Conceptual Approach Stpd^^ v 

in Secondary Physical , > ♦ 

Education in Alberta ' 7\- 

/riV.*»*^*^AMPLE (N = 335) 

TOPIC 15 : ATTITUDE ^i^'j^OBiCtjfe WITH OTHER > ' ' 
^ ' STUDENTS IN .5P^NCS]^UAL APPROACH"*'' 
' " LESSONS,. 



Question: In this unit how much do you like working with other student's? 





A lot less 


• A little less 


Same as 
Before 


A bit 
More 


flore^ 


Grade 6 


0 


0 / 


3 

I » 


3 


» 37 


Grade 7 


3 


2 I 


12 
.• ♦ 


6 


40 


Grade 8 


4 ' 




20 

4 


18 


.44 • 


Grade 9 


0 . 




': ■ • 10 


8 


9 


p.p. '10 


0 




. 24 

ft ' » 


29 


25 


P.E. .''0 


1 " ♦ 






• 5 


7 


Totals 


8 


. ;8. 


77 ■ 


69 


162 



Common^ Reasons : / • ji 

(1) I find it ,is more fun. (N ^ 52) . 

(2) I like working with other people and helping each other out. 

(as long as oUr skills are similar)* .(N = 14) - ^ ' \ ^ • 

(3) You learn more from them than yourself. *(N = 35) 

(4) ♦Can compare each other since we're tryi-Bg the same thing at « 

the same time. (N = 9) ' ♦ . ' , 

(5) ' You learn to work with ^ther people and you gain 'friendships. (N = 21) 

'k'k'kik^'k'k'Ji'k'k'Ji'X"^ * 



Conceptual Approach Study 
" ^in Secondary*Physical 
r' Education in Alberta 



ATTITUDE OF STUDEOTS ' SAMPLE (N = 335) 

TOPIC 16 : ATTITUDE TO UNLEARNED SKILLS 
. SUPPOSED TO BE LEARNED 

(IN Conceptual approach lessons) 

There was SOTe feeling of alienation amongst those questionned 
in situations where learning which was supposed to be accomplished 
was- not. (N = 103) However, a large group (N = 190) indicated 
that they did not feel anything like alienation, simply indicating 
*'I'll get it eventually anyway" 'or "nobody's perfect anyways". 
Of the statements made indicating^some feeling of alienation toward 
unlearned skills "the following are representative: ^ 

(1) Just feel embarrassed. (N = 14) 

(2) You are considered dumb.. ^(N»= 12) 

(3) I think I'^^never get it or I'm the otte^^ho doesn't. get it 
but I really want to learn-it. (N = 11) 

"(4) They only help the good ones and not the poor. (R'^ 6) 

(5) Hurts my mark. (N = 2) • * ' 

icicicic^ic'kicic'kicicic 



Conceptual Approach Study 
• ^ . 'in SeSiSndary Physical 

^ Education in Alberta . ' , . 

ATTITUDE OF STUDElTrS. ' ' ' ' SAMPLE (N = 335) 

* ' ^ TOPIC 17 : THE PURPOSES OF PHYSICAL EDUCATIOJ^ 
' . FROM THE STUDENTS POINT OF VIEW.. 

(i) Purpose of Physical Education • * * 

Grade Six : » . - • 

Commonly Stated : ' ' ^ , * 

(1) to keep fit* (N =31) . ' 

(.2)". to iearn ri^ games (N = 16) 

- 77. 




(3) to learn about sports (N = 14) j 

(4) to learn to play well (N = 9) 

(5) learn rules (N = 8) 

(6) get to meet people (N = 8)* 

(7) exercise (N = 6) 

(8) have fun (N = 6) 

(9) learn t.o think for myself (N = 6)' 
Grade Seven : 

only Stated : 

I 

(1) . to get into shape' 0^ - 24) 

(2) to keep me fit' (N = 17) ^ 

(3) ^ain Jbackgrjound in sports (N'= 17) 

♦ 

(4) to learn new skills (N = 13) ^ 
Grade Eight : . ' ^ . 
Commonly Stated : 

(1) to keep fit (N = 43) 

(2) to "learn new 'sports and games (N = 
^(3) to learn pew. skills (N = 21) 

(4) good s^ortsmanship,j^(N = 2-9^ 

(5) fun (N = 14) ' ' ^ . ' 
(-6) think for myaelf (N = -9)" ^, * 

Gra de Nine : ' 

Commonly Stated : * ' • ' 

(i) to become ^physically* f it (N= 16) 
'(2) learn skills (N 8) . 
• (3) be a good sport (N « 9)' ' 
(4) learn gai^es (N ~ 7) 




Cqnmonly Staged : 

(1) to keep fit =33) 

1^ (2) to learn new sporjis (N =-33) 

» i> 

(3) to get along with others (N = 12) 

(4) to enjoy oneself (N = 12) 

(5) t6 understand sports (N = 10). 

(6) To control mind and body (N =^8). 
P.E> 30 : 

Comirronly Stated : 

' (1) to be pjiysifcally fit (N = 11) 
(25 to learn skills (N = 7)^ 

V 

p (3) to enjoy sports (N = 6) 

(4) to be'a sportsman (N = 6) 



************* 
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^ THE ATTITUDES QF STUDENTS TO EXPERIMENTTAL 
' . CESSOKS UTILIZING THE CONCEPTUAL APPROACH IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN ALBERTA SECONDARY SCH^BOLS (1975) 
PART B ' • . 

. SUMMARY OF STUDENTS ATTITUDES ' 

(SPECIAL INTERVIEW SAMPLE) 

N = 50 ■ ' 

Two students from each class taught by pilot teachers' were 
ra-ndomly selected by the table of random nifiibers method, the 
study recorded and analyzed twenty- five conceptual lessons. The 
classes ^Usilized were those selected by thp pilot teachers for 
the two day evaluation visit. Students selected, therefore, j 
numbered roughly fifty and as it turned out> included grades 
six through high school grades. ^ 

^ The two randomly selected students were videotaped during the" 
class, were interviewed by a* study team member at the conclusion 
of th^ class and additionally, viewed tKeir own performance on 
VTR,TOrin| which time they supplied answers pertaining to their 
motor performance and their understanding of the concepts under 
study. * ^ ^ 

The following is a $ummary of the ^attitudes of these students 
td various aspects of the conceptual approach l-essons^and of their 
attitude and association wi^th &port and physical activity. The 
interview atmosphere was-iisually informal and unhun^d and the 
student ^explained his attitude and was encouraged to give j^xamples 
^^nd/.^'Wch' supporting clatitication as possible. - i * 

^ \ - ' ' ' ' , ^ ^ 

(l^;*'|'J^^,at'titude of the students interviewed •^to the difference' 

betyeV^n conceptual approach legsons and other lessons was that 
there^ >/a^7freedcm to b^ self-directed, there was more detailed 
# study andf ^gr^eater "liklihood of better calibre play; there wer^e 
-more effe.ctive^. questipnning strategies utilized; you th>&ught 
• mote; there was an" atmosphere of friendliness andffun in learning 
and help from teac^her /^A3~.pat;:tn^^r;; there was more pressure to 
learn: and you worked :Out mqre^ practiced more, and played*more. 
^ OjE fifty students therg were vfiVe who were negative to the approach 
and forty^five who werl positive to this approach.' * « ^ 
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? 

(2) O: fifty-four students interviewed on the topic of a new inVerest 
or increasec? interest as a ^'direct result" of the conceptual 
approach to teaching there were N = 31 who provided supvporting 
statements to this 'effect. (15 example statements are' provided 

in t.ie D etfiil^ of Attitude in the f.ollowing section). ^\ 

~- ' 3 

(3) Students often worked with each other in this approach to ^ 
teacring and of the forty-eight students interviewed for this 

topic N = 30 stated they liked working with each other a lot • 
better in this approach to physical education. N = 14 liked it 
a little better; arid four students stated it was the same as 
before. 

(4) The students interviewed liked the questions their teachers 

asked in 46/48 cases. The reasons stated were that the questions 

made you tjiink; let you get involved and show feelings; and 

jJrovided interest, caused alertness, and generally gave initiative. ; 

* « 

(5) .Conceptual, Approach students who ^ere interviewed expressed a 
positive attitude t.o modified gai^es in N .= 29 cases and, a negat-ive 
attitude in N = 11 cases. Modified games were seen to develop 
skill which made game play easier at a later dsEte, to allow 
specified skill development Without game tension and to give more 
game-like pl-ay. Some students preferred the regular way stating 
bad habits may result otherwise. 

(6) The attitude of students to having their skills analyzed, ^y teacher 
and/or a student was in favor o| the teacher carrying out this^ . 
function. The teacher would be able to help more since they are-- 
spen to know more and ,will make you think more as well as have, 
knowledge of warys of helping you improve., Students ar^ generally 
held to be too critical or too nice with each othej^ (N ='39/47). 

A few students prefer both student and teajfher to analyse since 
two points of view were held^to be superior to one, with the ; ^ 
. student pointing things out and the teacher more* in the role of 
evaluator. As long as the student knows the skill ov what to looi; 
for it*s o.k. 

(7) Although grade sevens and eights expressed a definite preference 

for their teachers to h& demonstrators rather than non-demonstrators. 
Grade- nines and tens both expressed as much preference for the- 
teacher to utilizq non-demonstration as demonstration.. Grade ten« 
slightly. prefer non-demonstxation by teacher. Students do not 
mind, being cajled upon to demonstrate in 32/46 opinion^, considering 
this good procedur;e when a student is proficient* In student demon- 
strations you try harder, the teacher sees and* helps you 'an^ it' 
often makes .you look' ]4ka you know something without bragging 
about it. Roughly one-third^ of students feel self-consd'ioup aWut, 
demonstrating £^nd P^E, 30 students in particular aire uneasy about 
^ demonstrating.* « ^ , - 
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(8) btudents generally don*t prefer their teachers to use scientific 
• or fancy terminology, reporting their teachers don't normally 

do so but if they do it is accompanied hf^ explanations. Many 
Uit mat a certain amount of such, usage was o.k. as in theory 
'■development, since the bame terms can be understood if you go' 
somewhere *else . ' * ^ . 

(9) Physical education lessons are related to developing sports 

" interest and participation. Students reported becoming interested 
and participating in" rifty-nifle sports in. general; in seventeen 
sports away .from school, and in twenty-eight intramural or inter- 
• scliool sports. TMese activities were reported by N = 46 students 
interviewed . ^ • , • * • 

V r . . ; ' . • 

One-third of the special sample participate in irnterschool sports. 
Ten of sixteen of those participate, in one 3port ^and* the other - ' 
six in two or three sports. Basket-ball and volleyball are mentioned 
often, (see details) 

/ • 6 * 

I . »^ , 

Two-thirds of the special sample participate in . intramura Js. (N = 30) 
(see details) ^ , - . 

Forty- seven of the total N ="48 interviewed participate iii sports 
away from' the school. (see chart in the following section) 

V 

(IQ) Of the three parts of the physical education program the ipost 

important part, of the' program to oxxr int'erviey students is cla^s 
instruction (N = 34) while inttamurals a-nd interscholastic sports 
are secondhand fhird in importance respectively. (N = J) (N = 4) 

(11) The* attitude of students to ways that physical " education will help* 
.you -a^f ter you leave school was concistent' from grade to gra(}e. All 
l^roups mentioned.' . ^ * , 

(a) Fitnes? to work, getting iiT^shape and ' • , . 
keeping in shape. 

(b) To improve in various sporits-a.nd learn - 
^sports for spare, time 'usage. 

• • ' ' • / 

Other benefits related t*o: • . ^ - 

(c) Career field development. 

* (d) Learning to work with others. , ^ ' 

(e) Enjoyment. " . ^ ' \ - 

(f) Learrting' to help others in coaching, anrf the like. 
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S ' ^ \ EDUCATION dN ALBERTA 



. part . ; ^ ' details ' ■ . 

attitude of sttldents ' ' \. / special sample (n = 50) 

^ , ' %pic 1 : 'differences feween co^jceptual 

^ ^ ■ ^. ^ teachers-methods^and student 

. • ' ^ ^ " activities combed to previous 

. . ' Teachers and classes • • 



P.L. ' go. a-nd P.E. 3.0 : <N » 24) . 
»The following j^even points were commOTily mentioned: 



(1) In this ttnit the teacher let you do it , your way; that is* 
more freedom and no statements such as do it. this. way Or 
chat way. (N = 6)- ' • 



(2) * (J^nerally i^^ore (detailed study of skills; . was^' s 1 owec-,^* ' 
but more in§ormacJ.on on how to play; ^showed, techniques; 
\* a >L'oft better because of better calibre of playing knowledge;* 
yQtr develop to -be^ a better pi*ayer; <ieptH of Learning much 
greater --tl\is further. vtoPk on sporty gives'=^us more tech- 
• niques which ,<ian.t>e trans fei;red' .fVjom ac^i^vity*to activity. 
Al^o strategy. " (N ^ 7) * i ^ . * ' ' . 

) Asks, lots of question^ about skills^ to'be learned and i 
.this fnakes it easier to remember. The*-sl(hy of *doi;ng ^things \ 
wa« always explained. Made yoy think mOre\ More^^iexact 
^in explanations; jnoije pre^i^ence to ot^er sports especially 
terms; analogies. • - '. . 
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C4) Does n6t teM'y^u that you're doing s<5ciething wrong; more 
individual peaching style helps you ,a 
I like it^ more now - more f un - mo^e 

.friendly atmosphere for. learning; you .wqtk and • help'^yotir 
partner ixid she helps you; we're not just trying things ^ 
* out without* help.. ^ ^ . , " ^ 



jomecning wrong; moi 
I lot individujU^ly; 
time to leana^yr 



(5) More is e^cpected of you in^ividuallyj more pressure do. do 
7 things correctly; you are vorjj^ng at your' own styl(|'.< 

(6) Let;- you worUout more, play mote, and practice. more . 

.(7X ^It'^ not; fto^ W'ell you play, it's .how you pl^y* 
e'ue^ if yo(i. aren't, good.' * 



You* improve 

V 
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The following six points wer^^cocnmonly mentioned: » ' 

• (1) Lets us figure it out for ounselves; not- ordering us atound;, 
do activities on your own and treats us like- we're bigger 
(grade six); build up your knowledge more yo^^elf, 

(2) .More detail about things and a better method^ basics sttessed- 

botter for skills'; shows us more W5ays (NI « 7), 

(3) Asks more cjue^tions; -stops class to*point out rnis^t^kes; 'easier 
•-.the way« sh^ explains it.* « 

(4^) Used to tell you what you did wrong in other units; helps more 
gives vou' self-confidence; 'teacher doesn't get upset if you , do 
something wrong; teacher is more open; lots more fun - you do 
more - not ordering us around; you get to talk to others which 
helps you; lot more people like it this way, 

'(5)y 'iiore physically demanding. 

(»tr) ^ He doesn't' make you challenge others, you challenge 'yourself . 

>^egative Consents * * | 



Of' the -fifty special sample students who were interviewed and-res-^ 
ponded to .the 'detailed questionnaire there were very few indeed (N, 
who 'perceived, .the approach under study to be negative or the same 
as previously.' The* few responses recorded were as follows: 

• • . / • 0 ■ f 

(l,)«^N'ot really anv "different (Gr. 10) ' • ' ' 

(2)^ It long - nt drags oa - prefer the way it was taught 
prt'viouelj^ (iie. ^quickly ) (Gr. 8<) 



(3) Same ^usual '(Qr. 8) J- . 

Jakes longer J:o learn how to piay (Gr, 8) 
<:5) PUved regular game last* 'year .(Gr . B) 
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^Conceptual Approach Sfudy 
in Secondary Physical 
Education in Alberta 



TOPIC 1\ 



SPECIAL SAMPLL (N. = 50) 



NEW INTEREST OR INCREASED 

INTEREST I{^ A SPORT OR .ACTIVITY 

AS A "DIRECT RESULT'* OF TEACHER'S 

NEW WAY OF REACHING PHYSICAL EDUCATION 



Number o£ supporting statements made =.31 
Number of students* interviewed = • 54 



Note: Students who participated in a questionnaire - intervie\sf were 
asked^ to indicate sports and activities and/oy incidents, experien9es> 
or feelirig^^^at were felt to be a dire*ct result\of their teachers . 
new w^y of teaching physical ^ucation. The stjiidents were encouraged 
to compare the method of instruction under study with other* teacher«3' , 
they had been taught by <*in most case% students could compare teachers 
in this manner although a few had the same physical e,duc3tion teacher 
for a i^umber of years). 

The statements are' direct quotes from students and are grouped in . 
relationship to their content • ^ 

(1.0) T^^^fcpi'np; in Physical Education 

Regarding this new way of teaching physical edSration: ^ 

/ 1. 1 ^Volleyball has advanced my skills in badn^nton and i*n* 
wi'estLing" in stai\ce and attainment of , power.** 

*' 1%2 "In volleybali I improved my sef also learned to not 

go i»ntp g£unes .so quickly I learned skills better before 
playixig the game." 

1.3 "I'pay more attention to the class because of the way he 
• teaches. He is talking about fundamentals and not spoon 
. . feeding you. He is .not telling you what to-do." - ♦ 
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1.4 "I like tht way he is teaching basketball the method 
ancUthe warmups arc good." » ^ 

1.5 "Got to learn morv about basketball." 

l.r "Tht^ way she taught it made it seem a lot easier - 
fspeciallv basketball and gymnastics/* 

1.7 "In paddlel?all we have applied things such as the way 
vou hold racquets aAd projection angles/* • 

1.8 "In volleyball I spiked 1C«2£- ^ ^ ^^w and I really * 
^ felt good and I wanted to play harder/* 

1.9 ')In badminton set up an experiment and I liked this/* 

l.l!) '^Badminton now I am more interested because I know how 
*to Dlav before I didn't know what it was all about/' 

\ 

Kli "The way he teaches you figure but things like holding 
the badminton racquet/' .s 

i.l2 "Clearing by ^he new way he taught* you the important 

'ti'ing^.^ Also in volleyball I learned how to spike by the " 
new method . '* 

U 13 "Badminton appealed to me and I learned to do it well/* 

■1.1^ ''Volleyball letting the ball - learned how to dp it well/ 

1.15 "Basketball setting up the offense and defense is (note 
•interesting 'because he shows us how to do it/' 

^ ; 

1.1^> *"! have always like<J volleyball v but even more so now 

• because I know how to play properly/* " * ^ 

lAl *'I Hke the way volleyball is done - I learned a lot/* ' 

1.18 "I learned quite a bit in the last volleyball class about 
fhe importance of the ,.fegs/' 

1.19 **Tennis the instruction l*s at lot better and you get more 
det^ails/* . \ * ' . 

• 1,20 **I improved, I forked very hard ^nd I learned skills pretty 
good. I have^^gS^ed a lot frem this class much more than 
I- learned U^h^ical education for a long time/* 



' 1,21 *'I 'improved and enjoyed physical education it was worthwh^J^ 

• and^I feel the way we were 'taught and encouraged helped us-. - 
more- than other times." * . • 

1.22 "I picked up activities well>nd. fqund there is a lot inote 

to games than play any way to 'win I only learned because ' 

• I had Very 'good instructor/' 

• ■' « 

1.23 "I have'le^neci more this year than any of my junior ^igh X 
or senior years -r everyone really put forth this year/* 

1.'24 "I Msed to halt physit^al education "but now 'since I was 

lu^y enough "to get my teacher I have really learned, to ^ 
appreciate skills you have\tau^ht us.". 

1.25. "I enjoyed it and wi$he'd it had l^ed longer,"' 



\2.0)' Soc'i&i-Emotional Atmosphere 

2.1 "Teacher relaxed you and then I learned how to do it and 

; because I doujd do it I wanted to play," • ' 

2.2 "The freedom is good, I lilted basketbal? - it%isn't as . 
boring." 

• » ' C 

2.3 "It's fun and it's not difficult to playj" ^ 

; 2.4 "In voUeyball I went out for the team in Grade 10 also 
' , I learned to k^ep" balance better. I liked the idea that 
kids who. had difficulty were helped t>y others." ^ 

- * /V " . 

(3.0) Team MemT^ership or General Interest . 

" ■ * » ' ' 

^ 3 A* "Fitness it was dxir own choice to do your own program 
of fitness. . ' ^ • * * ' 

3.2 "In basketball the different way >of teaching generally made 
V ' , • me more interested." 
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, GonceptuaJ Approachi Study 

iri Secondary Physical . • ^ 

\: > '" Educaiion in Alberta , 

ATTrtUDE OiF StUDENTS/., -* \ " ■ • ^- SPE'Ci^AL SAMPLE (N = 50) 

■■' ■ ,. • , 

♦ ■ . . , ' 

IQPrC-'?- :. ATTITUDE TOWARDS WORDING WITH * ' ' ? 
• '■■ ■ ■■•'OIHERS Itf THIS NEW APPROACH TO 

'.' / - * • ^ LEARNING ' 

* V . 

(1) Ll^e a lot bstteV\=* 30 ' 

' Like;a* little better = 14* 

- Same as' before' = ^, ^* . 4 . ' • c^^' 

. Little less = / * 0 . * ' ^ ^ , - 

Lot less =.« ^ 0 , • ^ 

, (2) 'The commonly stated reasons for liking working with other 
'students a lot better were: * * ' 

• • V ' ' \ % ^ ' 

fYou can help yo'ui^ partner and they can help ^ou; 
^it-'s easier with'your friends, mistakes of a partrier 
can be applied to yourself as well as helping frieftds; 

2^2 You find oUt what your're doing without'being offended; 
\ ^ * ^ \ yoti donr'-t get^hassled if y,ou can't do the -activity; 

and. you don't get -laughed at if you can't do <:h^ activity* 



^ ;2.3 Enjoy sports more. 

2.4 .Used t^o be the team thing so. friends and enemies but 
now 'friends With rest of class, seeiji to get along ~ 
no ccxnpetition just learning with'other people. ' 

Other points wfefe: , * , • - 

.2.5 Makers you try harder because you can Compare youfself 
, . with your friends^. 

* 2.6 Work with each o^her doing experiments. 

,2.7 You shoj;^ j^hat yOu.havp intcijrpreded the question to be 
rather than having teathex show you. 

* 2*9. Get to know other^*peoples ideas and get to put them 
together as in game plays. * ' * < ' 

■ ;• ' 2.9 students' are better sports in helping each other out, 

• . *' f 



(3) The cfxninonly stated reasons for liking working with 

others a little* better were similar to those indicated 
abovt (2.1 - 2.4) 'Centered around ^un, friends, and 
learning liirough friends an^ working closer to people. 

(- 5 The four students who ranked, this item "the same as 
fc. before" stated: , i 

4.1 depends on partner a good partner will help 
vIdu mor.e^than a lousy partner. 

♦ • 

,4 .'2 ?lay games - just about the same: 

4.3 I like to do the same as other p:e. classes. 

4.4 No real difference. 



Conceptual Approach Study 
in Secondary Physical 
Education in Alberta 



ATTITUDE ^OF STUDENTS 



SPECIAL SAMPLE (N = 50) 



TOPIC 4: ATfilTUDE TO TYPE OF QUESTIONS 
TEACHER UTILIZES AND llEASONS 



Distribution: 



V 



Likes Teacher Questions^ = 46 
Dislikes Teacher "Questions = ^' 2 



Cotnmon Response.s (Why do you like your teacher *s questions) 

(1) The questions make you think, (N = 21) 

• • ■ * 

(2) Gives you confidence; you can show your feelings without 
being afraid Co be wrong; asks doesn't oTder; doesn't 
exi^ect you to know everything; if we make mistakes he- 
(teacher) doesn't la'ugh at you. (N = 8) 

« 

(3) You pay attention because it n\akes it more interesting 
and involving; alert; gets you. into, it morfe; gave us" 
initiative; you think more which 4ielps you p-lay better 

' . and so you care about how you perform. (N ~ 7) v 
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^^^(4) lnvi4^es you with other people; Examples = Uses 

people as examples and then figures out their own 
style through questions; you learn from^ others answers; 
J/ou problem ^s^lvo with J) partner, (N - 6) ^ 

(5) Helps you personally. Examples You can show that you can 
do what teacher asks; you realize what >jou*re supposed 
to be doi-ng; learn on own; helps you remember answers . . 
about concepts; introduces a new technique in a specific 
manner — .you can practice and learn it; you perform on 
your own (own decisions); educational' learn about sports; 
' * ' tells us to do it then asks us if its right or wrong. (N = 1 

Dislikes About Questions (N = 7 Statements) (Two students disliked ' 

questions while five ottrers'me'ntioned some 
c dislikes) 
(1) Teacher, has already gonei over it; sometimes doesn't get 
' through to ^ou; boring; takes longer; don't understand; 
not' detailed enough; doesn't require thinking; confuting. 

« 

Notable response : c 

*'lt draws the answer out of you; makes you know the answer 
* and realize what you'*re supposed to -be doing." 




Conceptual" Approach Study 
in Secondary P.hysical 
Education in Alberta 



ATTITUp^E OF STUDENTS ' SPECIAL Si^PLE (N == 50) 



TOPIC 5; ATTITUDE TO MODIFIED' FORl^S OF- 

GAMES THAI ARE USUALLY PLAYED IN' 



^Distribution of Positive ^ 29 
Resoonses: , Negative = 11 



THE R^GUL^ WAY 

Lve ^ 29 
LVe = 11' 
Neutral «- 2\ * 
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Common Responses : (Positive): ,t 

(-1), I like them because it helps develop skill, ' strategies — 
the skills make the game to be played later easier, helps 
♦ in game situations, better in learning techniques. (N = 24). 

(2) You get one part of the game ^own at a time; get used to 

one skill don't have the tension of winning the gaine*(N = 3) 

(3-)^ It's good^ because there is more time to play; more ga^ play*; 
get a chance to dt) something; in a team game everyone parti- 
cipated and you don't get as much chance to play. (N = 6) 



Common ^Responses : (Negative) 
(1) Tha^-regular way 



tive) 
is t^l^ri 



ight way. (n = ,2) 



(^2) Dislike modified games - don't like using lower badminton 
nets for. volleyball - prefer higher nets and play a game; 
it gives ba*d habits if you are used to regular games, (N = 2) 

Special Response :, . • 

(1) Don't like modified games yoO have to play the real 
thing at college. (Grade 6 response, Medicine Hat) 



.Conceptual, Approach Study 
.in Secondary Physical <jjf? 
Education in Alberfa 



ATTITUDE OF STUDENTS 



'SPECIAL SAMPLE , (N = 50) 



• TOPIC iS : PREFERENCE F0R THEIR SKILLS BEING 
ANALYZED BY TEACHER AND/OR 
FELLOW- STUDENT . 



Distribution of 
Responses: 



Teacher = 39 
Fellow .Student = 4 
Both =■ • 4 
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Coinmon Responses (Teacher): . • - ^ < 

« 

(1) Teacher will be able to, help more; he knows more,(N = 34) 

(2) Teacher will make you think more and your friend may next 
know what she is talking about. Also teacher knows the- 
better ways of helping you improve, (N = 5) 

Others (Teacher) : ' ' ' » * 

(1) Studelj^ts are too critical or too nice and they aren't 
really fair in evaluating; 

Common Responses *(Student N = 4): 

^(1) You can talk to friends better than teacher; don't feel 
a$ dumb if partner helps you; more at your level and not 
picky; he doesn't put you down but the teacher doesn't 
very often either. (N = 4) » ' 

»^ » 
Conmon R^^sponses (Both) . ' . 

(1) When you play against a student he can help you and the 
teacher can watch a^^nd help you. Two points of view are 
better than one. A student can point it out "but a 
teacher can act more as an evaluator. (N = 3) 

(2) If student knows the srkiU then its o.k, 

, Note: t'Re only grade group indicating" that both teacher 
- . and* 'student should be involved in the, analytical process ; 
• was the Grade ip group. However, the question did not 
accurately probe for a both response rather than a teacher } 
or student response. . ► ' \ 



ATTITUDE OF STUDENTS 



Concejf-tu^al Approach Study 

in |[econdary Physical * 
Education In A^prr;a 

SPECIAL SAMPLE (N 



= 50) 



. TOPIC 7 : TEAC^R AS DEMONSTRATOR, 
• . . NON-DEMONSTRATOR^ , 
• OR BOTH 



Preferences; 



1.1 . Approximately 507- of the students interviewed preferred 

teacher ag a demonstrator/ Grade sevens and eights expr^'ssed 
a definite preference; however, gra'de^ nines and ieas both • 
expressed as much preference for ^ the-^ teacher to utilize 
non-demonstration, as demons^ation. 

1.2 Fifteen percent tdf students preferred" teacher as. a non- 
demonstrator. . ^ ' , ' 

1*3 Thirty percent of students -preferred teacher to utilize 
both demonstr^ation and non-demonstration. Grade tens 
' interviewed were the only group who did no"! prefer teacher 
^ as a demonstrator hut rather indicated a slight preference 

for teacher to utilize both demonstration and non-^emonstratibn 
^s o'pposed to demonstration. * « 

'Reasons: ' - ^ / ^ "** 



1.4 Demonstrate \ . ^ ' / 

^ 1.41 (Most commonly stated) SkiTlTTs 'clearer, .ea^sier 

unde'rgtand, g>ivesv an idea etc. all making learnin; 
easier. 
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1.42 You learn^moi^e; good for difficulf things^, good for 

specific details; if not getting if-: it helps; after 
'seeing 'it you develop new methods on your own; teacher 
knows more'- shows it better; pr^efer at beginning qf 
skill; you lea^rn faste];- and its better to watch with an. 
explanation. 
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1.5 Non-demonstrate and Demoifstrate 



1.51 (Moat cocnmonl-v* btated) Listening and figuring it out 
is Q.^« but if further help is needed then it is good 
to have teacher who can demonstrate and help. With 
a demonstration you see what to do but with a non- 
demonstration you learn more from your own mis^t^ke^.^ 

1.32 It depends upon the activity --.if you're •x>n your owr. 
such as ii) fitness activities or a sport such as 
badminton^ is a good non-demonstration activity whereas 
in vdlleyball demonstrations ar^.^good. 

1.53 A bit of demonstrating is .best but with lots of time 
for practice^. Always demonstrating would be boring. 

1 . 6 . . Non-demonstrate . . 

* 

r 1.61 (Most commonly stat;ed) In the non-demonstration way 
yoy get to think' for yourself and it's easier to 
t acquire and remember skill^^ it makes you afialy^e it 
yourself; it's easier to understand what to do when 
' ^ you talk^about it; you don't try to iinitate"^^ the" teacher"^ 

• . or another person. 

• •< • . • 

1»62 You vOTk at your own ^capability not everyjjody elses; you 
get more benefit; g.ives you a chance to form your own 
opinion and try it out yourself; more chance for seLf- 
. 'J practice. ' ' , 

1.63 It's fun because you learn, from your oWn mistakes; 

especially goqcL at the end to woric with other* students 
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Conceptual Approach Study 
in Secondary Physical 
Education in Alberta 



ATTITUDE* OF STUDENTS 



SPECIAL SAMPLE (N = SO^. 



- ^ , TOPIC 8 ; . ATTITUDE TO TEACHER 'USE OF 

SCIEOTIFIC OR FANCY TERMINOLOGY 

(1) Teaqherr doesn-' t use much (N = 6); .doesn' t- make 
much difference. ^ (N = 9) y 

(2) Sometimes teacher uses but they always expla^in.' (N =9) 

(3) Ddn'fr like it ' --_^here * s tioofe in our class - . 

and shouldn't be us^^ in ^physical ' education. (N^=9)^ 

(4) It was O.K. because I understood itp some theory is 
0..K. but mainly practice'*pf skills; it;'s good because 
we'll know them; the s^e. terms can b^ understood if 
you go scmewhere .else. (N = 9) 



ERLC 



Concepti/al Approach Study 
'in Secondary Physical • 
Education in Alberta 



ATTITl?bE OF STUDENTS 



SPECrAL SAMPLE (N = 50) 



TOPIC 9 r ATTITUDE TO BEING/ CALLED 
UPON TO*DEMONSTRATE 



Distribu^on of Res-ponses; Like Being Detngn^rator r 

pislike' B^ing Demonstrator: 

0 

Gommpn Responses (Like): 

: * ' * 

(1) Yes, it's, O.K. if I> proficient. (N = 1^) 

ti(2) DoesnH-matter y^u do it when everybody else is 
' doing it anyway* (N = 3) 

9;:; . ■ 
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* others (Likt*) • 

(3) You try /harder because you are in ffbrtt of everybody,- 
helps others learn, ^eacher will s6e and help you.^^ 

• (4) Harder/ to learn .because you dan t -see. 

(5) Ma^e^' you feel good; .,it, makes • you look Like you knqw 
soqaiithing without bragging about it. 

Camn^on. Responses (Dislike): * . 

(1) Self-copscious; embartasses me; I'm chi^ken^ first one . 
V t.o do ft and 'you'll flub it; nervous and they'll laugh 
^ - ' (5^1= gjk, (Note: Physical ^Mucation 30 students feel • 
iparticJlarly uneasy^about demonstrating in front of thej.r 
, ^ * peers)\\ ' , 




Conceptual Appfroa*^^Study 
in Secondary Physl< 
Education in Alberta 



ATTJTUDE Q? STUDENTS, 



SPECIAl SMPLE- GROUP (N<.= 50) 



TOPIC 10 : SPORTS 'INTEREST AND,xPARTICIPATION> 

RELATED TO PHYSICAE EDUCATION V 
CLASS EFFECT . , 

V' . „ ' ' ' ■ ■: , ■ 



tt. 



Question - Qa'n you mention any sports that you became interested i^ln- / 
• ' because 'ohtf our physical ecl.ucatior^classes? - l,\ 

CATE&flES: " " , ' 

I SEOBTS "I-N GENERAL - " • • ■ ■ t \ ■ 

11 SPORTS (now) PLAYED AWAY FROR SCHObt 
1^1 SPORTS (/o</) CLAYED INTRAMURALLY OR/INTERSCHOLASTltALLY^; 



V , Gc neral ^ \adminton (9)' Weight' \if ting (1) 
; (39) F^por Hockey (1) BordanbaYl (1) 



II 



/ 

ill 



Tcrtrtis 
^ VolleybaLk 
r G>Tn^astics 
. Basketball 
Swinnning . ^^ 

Away from 
School : Basketball 
(17) Fodtball ' 
Badminton 
Soccer 
Skiing 



(6) Handball/ . (2)' 

X8> Track & Field (1) 

(i) Soccer; \2J 

(9)* Wrestling (3) 

(1) Daircihg^ (1) 



(4) *Swimmi*ng (2^ 

(1) Volleyball • (1) 

(1) " skating* . (1) 

(1} T^nis. . ^ (1)- 

(3) H^niibair . (1) 



Intra- Basketball (9) 
mural Volleyball (10) 
^ritersghocfl Floor Hockey^^ (2) 
(28) Badminton ' (4) 



Sncwehoeing '(1) 
Hiking ' (1). , 
Fithess (1) 
Pad^.l^all' (6) 
fiiandball (2)^ 
Bowling (1> ^ 



Archery 



XI) 



ATTITUDE/ OF STUDENTS 

TOPIC 11; 



J 



Concep^tual Approach Study 
in Serciondary Physical ^ 
Education in Alberta 



SPECIAL SiiMPLE (N » 50) 



ATTITUDE TO/INT.RAMURALS, 
INTERSCHOLASTIC^^ AND ' 
.CLASSES and/ REASONS WHY 



(1) Whdch of the, three part^ of thd physica'l education program 
' \ ia most imp<ittjant to, you and ypy? ' ^ 



G^de 




8 • 




PE ,10 


?^ 30 


i ^ 

' TOTALS, 


/glasses 






c / 
^ / 


■ 17 


■ 3 


24 


Intramural 8 






0/ 


2 


•\ 


■ 4 ~ 


I* Sports 


' -2 : 


3. ; 


Vf- 


■ 1 


1 ; 


. 7 



f • 



(2) Class'es as most important and^ vjhy? .(frequency = 64) 

J<xaraonly. stated :^ ^ ^ 

1. Teaches yo^ how to improve your skills and that's 
wher^ you learn. Learawhat-to do first. ^ 

2.2 .^^^clbn' t pa^rtic^pate in the other two. No time for 
oO^^ts, 

2.3 Need- a high school diploma; mairks are important 

(3) Interscho61 ^portis as mosTt import-ant and why? (frequency. 
.3.1 -You get to reprejsent your sphool and help them win. 
•3.2 You learn mofe. 



7) 

4. 



3l3 Have experieqc^ of playing another school, see how 
they play,' andsCap show good sportsmanship 



•(4) Intramurals as most important atid why? (fre^ency = 4) ♦ 

4.1 .Not good enough f br^ interschool 

' • . ' • 

4.2 Get tp play with others In other clas 



^ses. 



(5) Which of the three parts of the' physical/ education .program ^ 
is^ least important to you and why?/ 



Grade • 




8 




PE_ 10 




TOTALS 


Classes 


> 


' 1 








_ 3 . 


Intramurals 


• 1 


4 


2 ! 


. 8 •. 

\- • — 


: . ; 1 ■■ 


L6 


I. Sports 


• 2 


2 


1 




• 2 . 


18, . 



/ 



o 

ERIC 



, (6) Interschoiastic sports as "least important anci why? 

: ' ■ ' ■ ... - 

CanmQnly stated ** , * - . . ^. ^ 

6.1 Don't likB^ it that much* • • - 

6.2 In Intramurals- you participate in sports/yoi^ 
^ don't get a chanc^. lU^s ,f or super athlet/s./' 

6.3 Too far away from hbtte dr no t.line for it. 

6.4 Never "had xhe opportunit 

9Gv 




/ •■ 



V 



(7) Intramural^ least impbrtapt and why? ' 

7.1 You don't learrf much in intramurals (no incentive 
4 no skilled games) - . ; . 

• 7.2 Better to compete against good athletes, 'ox teams 
in other towns, better -to* g6* out for school team. 



.ATTITUDE rfP STUDEOTS 



Conceptual Approach Study 
in Secondary: Physical *, 
Education in Alberta ^ 



SPECIAL SAMPLE- (N = 50) 



TOPIC 12 : INTERSCHOOL SPORTS PARTICIPATION; <^ 
•INTRAMURAL SPOflTS PARTICIPATION; 
g'pORTS PARTICIPATlbN^AWAY FROM SCHOOL, 



InterschoQL Sports 



Non Participia;?t^ = 32 
Participant^ ^y = 16 




Graded 7 
Gra^e 8 



/Grade 9 
GradfilO 



PE-30 



■ Hockey (2) 
• Volleyball, Track (1) 

■ Basketball (3) - 

- Basket^ll and Volleyball (1) 

■ Basketball and Volleyball and Badmintoir' (1) 
-'Basketball and Soccer (1) ^ 

- Volleyball (3) - ^ ' ' ./ 

- F09Cball'(l) ■ 
-'Track ^ (1) ' \ 

- Basketball and Volleyb^all and Rugby' (1) 

- Volleyball and ;Basketball and Badminton (1) 



*5 



lotramural Activities 



Non Participants = 18 

Participants = '30 

Grade 6 - Basketball (1) 

Grade 7 - Basketball (5) 

- .Volleyball . (4) 
^ - Floor Hpckey- (2) 

- 50 Mile Club^ (1) 
Grade 8 - Basketball (5) 

- Volleyball- (4) 

- Badminton - (2) 

- Football (1) 
-•Floor Hockey (1),' 

- Track ..(1) 
Grade 9 - Basketball (2) 

- Volleyball (2.) 

- Badminton (2) 
GradelO -^Volleyball (10) 

- Basketball (6) 

- Badminton (3) 
- - Floor Hockey (7) 

^ MurdcrBall "(1) 

P.E>/ 30 r Flppr Hockey (2) 




/ 



. '. -Sports awav frcxn School 



/ 



V 



Participants r 



Participants 



47 s 
• 1 . 



r 
V 


Gr. 6 
N = 4 


Gr. 7 

A 


Gr. 8 


Gr. '9 

N •=! 5 


Gr* 10 

N = 18 


PE 30' 
N = 4 • 




Hockey 


• 4 


2 ^ 


4 


9 


Q 


1 
I 


* 09 

* zz 


Skiing 


i(DHJ 


2(DHJ| ^ 




huh; 




1 ^nH"i 


• 1 A 












9/rrx * 




* 

Skating 




o 

i J 


0 


u 


^ 2 


U 


J 


tlur 1 ing 


A 

U T 


f 


u 


n 


u 


A 

u 


1 
I 


Hiking 


0 


0 


1 


^ 1 


* J * 


A 


c 


Camping (Family) 


0- 




0 , 




1 


u 




''"Sliows hoeing ^ 


u ^ 


u 


u 


u 


^ 1 




1 
I 


Ice Fisuipg 


n ' 


. U 


A. 


u 


1 


u • 


• 1 

i V 


Baseball 


- ? 


2 


"7 * 


A 




A 

u 


90 * 

Z\J ^ 


Cycling 


U 


I 


n 
u 






A 




. Tennis. * ^ , 
Soccer ^ ^ 


U 
L 


u 

1 
I 




1 

9 ' 


/A 

: V 


i 
o 


o 
7 


Swimming 


1 


/, 


9 




* Q * • 




18' • 


Water Skiing " ^ 


U 


u 


.* u 


~ u 


1 • 
1 




\ 1 ' 
*^ • 


.Football 


1 




6 / 


9 


7 


o 
J 


91 V 
Z i 1 


Rugby ^ ^ 




u 


1 


u 


A 


Xf 




Lacrosse 


U 


u 


n 

yj 


A 


' 1 




. 1 ' 


Judo 


0 


d 


. 1 


0 


0 


0. ■ 


*1 


Boxing 




0 . 


0 


0 


1 ■ 




1 . • 


Basketball 




2 


0 


0- 


\'A 


1 


8 


Badminton ^ ^' } 
Riding (Jumping) 


0* 


* 2 . 


.0 


1. . . 


.2- . t 


■ 1 


6- 


- 0 


1 ' , 


0^ 


0 


- 0' 




1 ' 


Racquetball 


• d 


0 


^ ^ 0 ^ 


0 


. 1 - 


.0 " 


1 


^quasK 


"0 ■-' 


, 0 


6: . 


• 0 


• 0 




- \ 


Volleyball , 


0 


' 0 


, 0 


/L • 




0 . 


2 


Weight Lifting 


' 0 . . 


0 ' 


• .1 


. 0 




0 ■ ■ 


2 


E. Handball 


0 


0 


° ■■/ 


0 




>1 


1 


Canoeing 


, 0 


0* 




0 . - 




0 




Hunting v ^ 


0 


c 0 ■ 


0. 


0 " 


■ I,' . 


X) 


1 


Mountain Climbing 




" 0 


0 ' 

n 


^ 0 ' 


- 2 • 


0. 


2 



10 
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' V ■ • • • • 

^''Gonceptiral Approach Study ^ 
' \ In Secqndary Physical 
''^ f Education in Alberta . ' ^ 

■ ■ '■' v' ■ 

ATTITVDE OF STUDENTS '. ' SPECIAL SAMPLE (fl = 5t)) 

■ TOPIC 13 : -Attitude to WAys i^^ which * 

P.E, WILL- HELP AFTER YOU . 
■ . ■ ''' ' LEAV^ SCHOOL '. ' 

• 1 * • 

; ^ • . ' 

<n ' is phy^icaK / »t ion'.going • » Ip ypu? 

■ * •. ■ ' ' Y9 s = 43 . ■ ' . 
'..t. Uridecicle<l= -1 ' ' . , ' 

(2) Ways 'i'n which phys ical .-education will help according to 
pt'E. 30-students.^ . ^' • % ■ 

Gon]inonlv 'sCated : 

' ' ' • . ' ^. ^ 

.'*^^ 2.1 Learn 'sports that' bav« lifetime uee. 

' . / ' i ' ^ ' ' • } i . 'j ^ 

2.2^ Hav dlfforc-ot sports you may. never learn p t 

f3) Ways irt which physical eaucativSn will help' acctDHing to 
P.i:. 10 stvdet1ts/\ » , ^ ; ^ Jiv,^ 

- . ' C omm ( > n I V s t v 1 1 e ' i : - . 

, '3A Helps physically^ - exercise - fitness. , -.^ * 

3.2 'Vearn tx,^ play sports for later v.e don'-t sit around. 

3.3 Career field. ^ ^ \ ' ' " ' 

3.4 Learn to u-^ork with others, 

*' ' / ' ' \ - 

/ ' 

. ^ , ■ / *: ^ 

3 . 5 j ovment . / • , / ^ ' 
,3.^^ L^^^rn how ta^help out and coach. 




\ i 



Oth.er points of interests byt not mentioned commonly;' 

3*7 Reduces fears such as fear in gymnastics 1 was • 

injltiallyvafraid of. 

« . ■ ' 

3/8 r learned how to analyze my' fitness level, and 

figure out a program to use. , 

3.9 Lets me know ^ny physical limits. 

3. 10 To put together ideas with other people"- to 
communicate. " ' * .\ * 

3,. 11. To be an* intelligent fan. . *'* 

Ways in which physical education wilj. hel|5 me according 
to grade nines/ * * . 

Commonly stated 

4.1 Better fit to worlc*. 

4,2* Sports ycki can play outside of^school - more 
enjoyable 

toys in which 

to grades eiglilts-and ^evens^ ^ » 

Commonly gtatdd ; . . " 

5*1 Hei^lthie/r, better condition through fitnefss. 

5.2 To be better in sports - tp' compete in higher 
competition to learn sports for spare tiitie' tisage*. 

- *' % ' ^ * . 

Other polRts of interest not mentioned commonly : 

• ' . 

5.3 Helps to do work in a self-confldent*^ manner ' ^ 

. > * . • .... 

. . % ,^ 

5.4 May help determine a. future in s]gorts.\ 

. * ■ ' ' 

5*5 To be able to help a friend who Isn't good., in 
^ something, 

5.6 Won't ^help ^TKm not good enough in it,' 



life through sports. - % 

physical education will help me according 



. 95. 



Conceptual Approach Study 
• in Secondary Physical' * 
Education in Alberta V 



ALTITUDE Of STUDEI5TS 



SPECIAL SAMPLE (N p 5p)^' 



TOPIC 14; ^AITITUDE TO SIZE OF 'CLASSES 



1. "Some students prefer latge classes although the ^ / 

- ^. '.majorii:y of those interviewed "^preferred smaller , • , . 
groups,^ ' ^ome of 'their reasons are of interest.it \ 

2. Those, who pi^efer large groupsj state : - . 

'2.1 Be'tter foj team ga|nes;^'more games going on 
/ ' at once; ^you get to meet more people; you • ^ 

^ . Vee more people doing thi'ngs;get more versions 
^ of learning situations through' experimentation; - ^ 

not .a$^fa>d to^ask questions in a latge group. 

3. "'''Those who/prefer sm^ller^ grqup^ s£ate : * ' . 

/ ' - i ■ " 

^ Very Cocmitonly stated : * . • . 

TeacKe*r can*'t worlc as veil wi^h a large group; 
more personal;, more time for yoti; tea^^r doesn't pick 
best student^, and concentrate on^^tfKem; regular 
;uys get very little attenticmfcah' t hear teacher 
ik well. ^ \ ' V 

Don^t learn a's much; nbt as mdny trials* available; 
not much room availdblej not much eqvipn^nt available; 
more time spent organizing'.. 

You g^t to know people better in a*snvall class.; • 
bther^ points of interest not conunonly mentioned ; 




3.4 



Teacher can evaluate you better; some people fool <^ 
around anc|' distract others and it *)s hard for< the 
teacher to get things across.^ 



/ 



IN SECONDARY PHYSICAL 
• If « ' 

, ; . EDUCATION IN ALgERTA 
' PART C AITiTUDE - 



End, of .Unil^Sample f= 200 



TOPIC 1 : Did you enjby,your Unit of 
' !7 Activity just- completed? 



Results 

— r ■' • 








Yes , 


Nq 


Mayer thorjpe H.S. 


Gr* 


'8 




' 26 X 


^ ' 6 


(soccer) ^ . • 


Gr, 


.9 




1-9 


. 2, 


^Eastglen 


Gr. 


10 




25 




.'(basketball) ^ 












Hardisty (wrestling) 


'Gr. 


9 




20 ' 


■ 8 


St. Mary's (tennis) 


Gr , 


10, 


11, 12 


, 7 


0 


Medicine "Hat (badminton) 


Gr. 


' 7 




27 


0 




Gr. 


8 




if, 


0 


Aberhart (basketball) ' 


Gr. 


10 




16 


0' 


Crescent (vQll^yball ) 


'Gr. 


10' ; 




4 


. 0 


Hardisty (swimming) 








12 


0 


it 


Totals 


* 


m . 


No =16 




' TROPIC. 2 : , As a result bf this uijiit vfould ; 

*--^you pursue play tng^Vthis a^jtivity "^out 
, of school if the opportunity arlpse?. 

Results ' 

. . • ^ ^^Y-es =r' 89 ' ' 

\ , , Maybe = 74 ' ^ ; / 

' NO ^ • 30 * 
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TOPIC 3 ; Hav.e your skills chaoged since elementary/^ 

junior higli that- is, did your own skill • 
\ ^ levels impr;0ve? 

Results' V 



Y6S = 169 ^ , 

No = 19 ' ^ 

Exatftples : " 

Skillt^have Improved since ^.we concentrate on^them^a lot 

\ xv.oxQ. - (Students 'na^ed several specific skills^). 

I 

il^ Better cqntrol In bal\f skills and |an , manipulate the baH\ 
a lot better. ' ' ^ 

(3) Teamwork and tactical skills are better.- 

(4) Before--the .'obl^ct tias/to hit the«^all, noj^ the object is to 
place'*th(S ball and *to put powef ipco' strokes. 



(5) My s*kills,are better--now I 'can chAlenge and ,still have^a , 
' hope I can^ win, . . ' 

(6) More emphasis an ou/ skills and capabilities., shooting skills, 
coordination much Wproved, better ball handling and underst^anding 
of the game. • , ^ 

(7) am a1>le to 'projuct tHe ball further and ^hartie^. 



TOPIC 4 : In wl\ich a'reas Mid you notice the greatest 
improvement in yoiir' class? 



Cotnmonly Menti^ed ^Responses 



^Soccer*(Gr. 8, 9); Projecting or, kicking; absorbing or receiving; 
'class listened sAXd understood better; games .were better* -more action- 
less using h^OTS and th^ like*. 
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Basketball (Gr. 10): Dribbling, ^passing .layups, .and ^all control; 
in game situations ajid where teamwork necessary; less fooling around' 
by class. ^Several no answers. . , . 

Wrestling (Gr. 9): Class skill level improved; takedpwns; class 
Cooperation. * 

Badminton (Gr. 7, 8): Class skill level, specifically clearing, 
spiking,' racquet grip and basic movement; cooperating, getting 
used to others and listening to others^ 

Basketball (P.E. 30): All around, gan^e? pl^ns and strategy.' 

(Note:, in several units pf instruction i:he class members did not 
specify class improvements) . ^ 



TOPIC 5c 



Rdsults 



175) 



How was this unit of instruct ion. difS|5rent 
than others you have had? 



^ayjr.ttvwfe (Gr. 8, Gr. 9): Did skills more before playing; 
we hfit^gjjtol Tind out about "skills; challenging; ' freer ; not being . 
told how.;/ learned more; understanding was easier;, you answer ques- 
tions IphvsicaLly; we went slow; the teaching method was different; 
, ' J t * ^ I ' . 

(N = 8 xxh answer; N = 3 about same 'as before;^ N = Lvduller; 
N = ijonger to learn skills because it was slow) 



Eastfel 
' ^ progte 



n (Gr". IQ) : Learned more about certain specific skills; 
s at your own .rate; less gam,e time; learned on own; different 
teadhi*|ig-:^but best for each of us; easier; took 'time to go through ^ 
l't*-i|ery, clearly; different; not spoon-fed; 



(N -^'4 ryfl answer; 2 slow and boring, easy to lose interest Or 

itj wasn't any different) 



ERIC 



107 



I 
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Hardistv (Gr. 8. Gr. 9): Mor:e challenging and more fun; more '\ ' / 
time to practice with less (direct) instruction; self dependent; 
more explanation, demonstration; students as a teacher so gave ^ 
i/<r^chance to work it out ourselves; own leve]^, ^uiok thinking 
nycesj^ry; easier to understand; and'^differeVt byt better,. 

^ *' • " ' ■ • .^^ \^ . 

(N = 2 not different; N = 3 no Answer; N 1 too much f oJJ^echnique) 

^ ' ■ ■ • - • - ' ■ . ■-• 



St-r Mary's (P.E; 30): More instru'ction which was better than usual; 
less time on competition and more time on basics and elementary 
aspects; , * ' 

(N = 1 nothing differ-pntf) , , • ' » 



Crestwood (Gr. 7,^8X: Learned more and instructions ^were, taken' 
step by step; often learned for self; it was, sl^w an,d ea^y to under- 
stands worked with others and helped oth^ets in the group; challenging;*; 
more ^rpw erne St ; we C9uld progress- individually instead of as a class. 

{N--f 6 nothting different; N = 2 no answer;. N = 1 slow ^nd conJ|^sing^) 



Wm-. Aberh^t (P.E. 30>: Challenging; hard work although inte;^eit;itig; f 
increased instruction and increased thinking;' instruction suited qur 
needs; responsibility and some^ chance to lead-^ 




{N^ = ' nothing different; N 1 no ansi^Qi^ 



[ 
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Crescent Heights (Gr. 10):' WasnJ^t the usual **how to*' instruction 
• rather an overall' view of b^^ajipe, coordination and techniques 
usuabie in other ,sport3; coul'd experiment and prove skills to 
self; more communication between teacher and student; studeiVE^ 
taughtS^elves through the teacljer. • . ; . 



TOPIC ^6 ; How di(l you find the instruction? 



1.. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
.•5. 



1. 

2. 

3.; 

r4. 
5. 

I 

7;. 
8\ 



Mayerthorpe (Gr: &) 
(N = 94 Resp*6nses) 

Kafe\ to understand (1)1 
Cfialienging 
Specific 
Slow. 
Relaxed 
Confusing 
Too'* f oYmal 
Rushed 



(^J = 


25) ^ 


1: 


(N = 


23)" 


2. 


(N = 


ur 


3. 


(fl = 


12) 


4. 


(N = 


11) 


5. 


tN = 


5) 


6. 




4) 


7. 


(N - 


0) 


8. 



Eastglen' (Gt. 10") 
(N*f 52 Responses) 



Easy to understand (N 
Challenging 
Slow ,.. ■' 
Relaxed 
■ "Specific 
Cortlusing 
To^^drfnal ■ 
Rusned 



(N 

. (N 
) CN 
(N 



23) 
ID 

'5) 
' 5) 
. 3) 
'2) 

* 1) 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4, 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 



Mayerthorpe (Gr.ft9) 
(N' = 58 Responses) 



/'•(N = 12) 
/■■.(N = 8) 

/ (N =. 6) 



Easy tc^nderstand (N = 15) 
Challenging 
Relaxed . 
^low . * - 

S'pecific ' ■■ (N = 5) 

Rushed_'.'. . (N = 5) 

Coafusing **' • (N = 5) 
Too 'formal . ' ' ' X^.= *2)" 

Hardifsty (Gr. p 
(N =' 59 iResponsfes) ** ^ * 

Easy to under ^t^nd (N = i^) 

ChallengiAg (N « 11) 

Specific . . (N'= 11) 

Rela^ced (N = *8) 

Rushed (N 

"Confusing • ^ (N = ' 5) 

Slow -(N*= I); 

Too^ f ormal 1) 



■i-. 
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St. Marys- (P,E,. 


30) 






^ Al)erhart (P.E. 30) 






(N = 20 responses) 


• 




(t^ = 45 responses) 






Ea^y to understand 




7) 


1, 


Easy to understand 


(N = 


14) 


0 


Specific 


(N - 


4) 


2. 


Challenging 


(N = 


14) 




Relaxed 


(N = 


4) 


3. 


Relaxed \ 


(N = 


•9) 


•4. 


Slow 


(N - 


3) 


4. 


Specific \ 


(N = 


4) 


3 . 


Challenging 


(N = 


2> 


5. 


Too formal \ 


(N = 






Confusing- 


(N = 




0 • 


Slow \ 


(N = 


J- ; 


7 , 


Rushed " 


(N = 


0) • 


7. 


Rushed 


(N = 


0) . 


8. 


'Too formal 


(N = 

4 


0) 


8. 


Confusing 


(N = 


0) 




Crestwood (Gr. ''7) 






Crestwood (Gr . 


8) 






(N = 71 responses) 






(N = 40 responses) 




L . 


Kasy to understand 


(N = 


18) 


1. 


Easy to understand 


(N = 


12)' 




Challenging 


(N = 


18) 


■2. 


Challenging 


(N = 


•9) ^ 


3 . 


Relaxed 


(^J = 


14) 


o 

J . 


Relaxed ^ 


(N = 


7) .. 


4. 


> lovi 


,(N ■= 


9) 


•4. 


Specific 


(N = 


4) 




Specific 


(N = 


6) , 




Rushed. 


.(N = 


3)« 




Rushed 


(N' = 




6: 


Slow 


(N = 


2) 




Confusing 


(N = 




7. 


Too 'formal 


(N = 


■2) 


a. 


Too formal 


(N = 




8. 


Confusing 
* 


(N = 

• 


1) ' 



er!c'- 
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IRE ATTI-T4JDES OF STUDEOTS TQ EXPERIMENTAL 
LESSONS UIILIZI^X} THE CONCEPTUAL APPROACH 
IN.PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN ALBERTA SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS (1975) • " . , " 

PART D * ^ ^ ' * 

INCID£^y^AL EVIDENCE REPORTED BY PARENTS ' 
A\^D other student ASSOCIATES ~ 

*\ * 

Twenty-sixXtelephone^interviews were carried out during 
the two day -sChooV visitations the 'research team. The sources 
interviewed were mnily or c\ose frifsnds" who would be in a situ- 
ation of potential/ knowledge of a students attitude to their 
physical education. V ' 

' \ * 

The following questions w\re asked and the following 
information was supplied by tho^6 questionned. 



* AREA n ' 

W^s pareiyt or other associate aware of new. novel, 
"(or ^special physic^ education a^ the school? 
^ Re'sponses: Yes = 10 ' 

No = 13 ' ' 



. ' ^ - AREA #2 

Are you aware of any incidents or occurrences 
which are suggestive of^a revitalized interest 
in physical education by your daughter'/son? 
Responses: Yeis = 16/26 

/ ■ 

e.g. (a) Daughter has joineti a sp^ort group 
at school t)ecause.of high respect 
* for the teacher . 



/ 



(b) Daughter said she was enjoying P.E. 
at school and told you so* 

(c) Daiighter got more interested in 
ho^seleague sport . 

(d) Mother (a former P:E. aeachet) and 
daughter discussed new approach to, 

• P.E. Mother wondered it it ,wais too 
.slow,, but daughter said Tno,^ it was 
really good". \ 



11 
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'(e). Loves P.E. Staying at school a XotVto . 
'help now. " ' * ^ 

Of), Son talks about P.E. a lot pore 

(g) s4p has mentioned PIE. a lot defin^t^* 
"•new interest in Volleyball. 

(h) **'Wayne like^S'^P.E. more and said so sine 

' ' he is learning a lot and not just getting 

games as in the past." v - , ^ 



AREA #3 



P-urpose of Phygic^I Education 'Aecoraing ^o Parents 



\ 



Parent #1 * 



Parent #2 



1. Strength atid Condition- 
ing developmentc' 

2. Introduction *to a-wide 
variety of sports 

3. Sports as important 

in family relationship 

Parent ^'#3. .. ^ - 

1. Ervjoyraent 
2*. Sportsmanship 
3. Mental training 
,4. Learning about competit->^ 
*.*ian and role* of winning 
and losing 



1. Playing^ together 
'2. Exercise pr^ograms 



Parent YM 

t 

1. Self ' confidence builder 




Par ent #5 
r- 



1. Skills 

2. * - Fitne$sr 



Patent #7 



1. Exercise , program for^ 
bodily development'* 
(i.e>.^ parent wants son 



" Parent #6 . 

1. Self control in spoi;t^ 
" situation^ . 

Pdrent #8 

f » ' 

1. Basic skills in individual 

sports ^ ^ f ' 

^, Development o^£ grace and 



to b.^ bigger and stronger) other skills 
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Parent ?/9 



Parent #10 



1. /leairis spofts - good coaches M 1. Sport involvement 



Sports as'^a balancing aspect 
in Life , 

Parent- #14 



Activity w,hich helps boys 
st;,ay out of trou1)le* 

Parent #12 



No response 



Parents largely curtailed 
sports involvement *up to* 
this time , * / 



Parent #13 
. ■ — : — = 

1. Getting fit^s the feey 
thing ' - ^ 

: 2. Healthy 'attitude 

, : Parent ms ' 

J. "Ejijoymertt ^ . 

2, Skills ^ . \ 
3 - Fitness • 

. • — « ' • Par*ent #m ^ * 

^^•^ 1. Sports ^ ^ 
^ • 2. Feeling ^of getting alo'ng 



Parent #I9 



J: , Fitness * , 
'2. VJe/ght ti'aj.qipg- (also.as a 

, *famlly at home)* . 
3^.' P.E. needs to be rigbrpUs 
4* .Explanations important for 
everything 



* V Parent #14 . ^ 

1 . Sportsmanship^- ' 
.2*. ^Opportunity to do your 

be^t * . ' ^ " • ' 

' : Paren't* #16 

1. (Jame situations ^and - 
experience . - « -'^ 

2. Sportsjhan^hip ^ , ^ 
^ * f E:i^rcise. |5r.o^rams 

'j ' Par^eht/:#18 ' " ^ . 

» » ' : 

i 

• * ' * * " It' 

1. -fiives another interest; 
* ^besides T.V. ^ , 

2. .Something for all your 
' • life (l^ifetim^ sports) 

' ' " Par.ent #20 

' — c 

' - . ' ' ' • / \ 

Sports '-•great for kids \\ 



4 - 
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^bes your sbn/daughtar wptcH television' sports 
a<id would you describe /heir viewing as analytical/ 
critical or purely foi^njbyment? 

Wafches T,V. sport ajplytically/critically = 8 
Watches 'T.V. faf en^yment (passive) = ' 9 
Does not w^tcH T.V/ sport = ' - -'2 




105. • 



^4 
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Problem and/Metho^Iogy : (4)^ 



106. 



■Additiona A Focus : What are the pilot teacher^ opinions and problems 

in developing and teachingl conceptual approach 
lessons? | ' • ' 

Method : ' * Informal 'discussion ^ 

V Incidents mentioned 



Questionnaire- Interview 
Topics : 



/ 



Teacher opinion of students attitufie 
Special problems of approach 
Type of student related to approach 
Turning on kids »\ * 
Teacher type 

Appropriateness ' of approaci 
Special units 
Difficulties 
Limits on fitness 

Modelling ' \ ^ 

^Portability of plans 
Self analysis ^ . 
Implementing the Guide 
Guide - strengths, weaknesses 
Students changes 
Benefits 
"Ability to asK questions 
Evidence of transferability o-f concepts 
TeacTiing Style * 
Analyzing skill ^ ' ' . ^ 

Level of usage 

Planning ' ' . 

-Time committment 

Equipment utilization 

Learning' resources 

Testing conceptual understanding 

Individualizing^ 

Program variety 

Helpful rating of Guide 

Resources required to teach appr'o'ach ^ 

Support lacking • , 

Class sizes ^ ' ^ * 



.1- • 
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CONC^PtUAL APPROACH STUDY 



1P7. 



/ 



1-N SECONDARY PHYSICAL- 



EDUCATION ITJ ALBERTA 



r 



PART A 



Teacher Attitude and Opinion to * 
'' Conceptual Approach Le^sscjns 



Teacher Perception of Student Attitude 




1. 



What is Che attitude of your^pupil/s to applying the conceptual 
guide ideas as they do activity in classes? 

, ' LIST THE MOST COMMON ATTITUDES. : / . ^ . 



Teach4r Responses :a / 

-Students^ totally, involved in class (A)-. * 
, Willing to try (F) / • / * - 

J More sk:^lled students wanted moire di*fection\(F) 

LesrS" pressure than direct nrethop - greater pSr'ticipation /F). 
' Unusual' to starf"a unit 'without the object (G) 

When do they p'Lay the game? \G) 

Most students make a real effort to apply these idea^. Thete " 
i*^ a number pf student$ who tend tp^get, carrie'cj *away with 
' the activity and return to a method- that is natural ^for 

them. I .find thafcwhen I work^'^t^ith them as individuals . • \ 

they are easier ts5a^'correct because the background expei^i- 
ih^nt^ have' proven to them that there j.s .a reason for [change (P) 
The students are involved physically and mentally in the activities; 
therefore, they show keenecs and intler-est- Even thpugh a child^s*^^ 
, movement capacity may not let her produce skillful movement 
,she still is aware intelle'ctually of what skills and movements . 
are required in an activity and she understands what she can / 
do herself to -achieve these -skills - she has thought through 
the activity, as it applies to her (S^ 
Many like the discovery approach .(T) , ' < 

• Students 'enjoy solving tasks (T) 



IIG 
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Lease CocnmQh At^tltude 
Teacltcr Responses : " 

Boredom by highly skilled student (F) • ' * 

This is wasting a lot time. Let^s get on with the game - 
. ♦ usually talented ^students (P) 

Unwillingness to try - children will work at 'the activity 
at their own level - if they are urfderachie^jing (under- 
estimating their skill) then I^fi-.nd I inust coach 'them in 
suc^ a* way as to chailehg^s them to greater skill develop- 

t ment - individual help within the class setting (S)^ 



Specla.t Problems bf Conceptualj" Approach Teaching : 

2. What special problems have you had. in working w-ith conceptyal 
^ ^uide teaching? - ' , • , . 

Teacher Responses : /. . ' * • - ■ , ' ^ 

^ V ^ : A • •* ^. 

there hfa^/e? -been jio major ^firob^^^ Ho\;ever, the concepiiual^^^'" 
" :^eaching method has taken r^jr'Kours. of preparation, ^nis ^ 
•* preparation woul'd not taM'^that long; ^^^repea ting th^ unit (A)* 
Finding enough planp.ing.>"time ltd coyer scope 'of Ig^ssoix develop- 
ment (F) . \ i ' "* ■ ' 
Terminology 'IS. 4'fff^cult fpr the first ^hiU (G) 
Ind!viduali/ing Wits s6'. that students can progress at their 
^own rate*. This, problem jwould decref^se with time bqt.i: found 
■ '"^itTtodk a grefA. deal, of ' tljne'lfeo prepare lesson plans (?) 
: » No 'special problems. I don'* t have ^. background' in Kinesiology^ 

however, 1 think*' ther^ are'man^i concepts' in the realm of move- 
ment which must be unclerstood in. order ^fjor ^' human be^itlg to; 
understand KimseTf as alloying individual i^^ithint fhe enyirCn-j 
ment* U^yCbe the^ guide pufek too; luuch'^Stress on K^nesiplogical 
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K^n 

concepts *'to^*th6 exclusion df' other j&Rort^nt movement concepts 
Typically, I 'taugbt the skill specif iq^lly with rdirect teaching; 



The jargon - I donjt.use itV^fs process I haven't gone 
through' completelyi^yet (T) ' 'U f 
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Appropriate dyoups for Conceptuaj T.E^ Lessons : '* 



'3. What kinds of \ids doesn^t the conceptual guide and its basic 
ideas work' with? 

Teacher Responses r* ^ 



Pt works with most of my students. ^The obj.y students it 

wouldn't work with are those wHo ^aren't willing to't.ry " ; 
to learn at all (A) ' . _ . 

Highly skilled (F) . ' ; . ' * " 

Highly -skilled individual? (G) * • " ^ • - 

Non-'motivated* individuals- (G) ^ - ' ^ / * 

Highly skilled students - Jhis is les? so if these *studertts ca^i ■ 
move at their own rateV(P) ' . * * * ^» 

The kid^ all .ap'pear to be wil'ling* to, participate. ; Some \kids .ar'e 
.willing to 'have things layed on them - to be entertained *and 
not tcr have to' think and 'if a child has come from t^his back- 
ground Dr tends to be lazy - physically, intellectuaj^ly or 
both - then she find^"the corrceptCal dppr.oach a' bit 'of a drag - 
boring. ^\^*he would" r^ther 'be tg^ld what mdtions'^'to go through 
and then go ,thi;ovigh thos'e motions ^w.|tJtiou^ ' involving her entire 
. self '(S)' ' \ . V ^ . . 

The hypetMCtive children - it takes' time to explain tjie concepts 
and- ask que'stions (T) ' ^ ?^V.^ , 



"•* ■ V 



\:,< - •; -> , . • 

. What kind^jof^.?lAd's ar^ mostwturned on by conceptual guide 
teaebit\g? ^ ' (j 

Teacher Responses : . J 4^ ^ ' . - 

^ • • > * . 

The kids who want to Learn about what they, are doing (A) 
Students who are not Jery at;^letically skilled or the^ stiJdent 
who doesn't want to push himself to^any litnits (F) . , ^ 
Low. skill ability* (G) / , * • 

" If the sport is totally *new to,them'^(G) 



Average to low skilled * Non-motivated students- do not „ 
react too positively butt, in my opinion react more 'positively 
than in a regular style (P) * '( 
The majority of- kids (S) ' o » * 

•Kids whVsUke to tljink-tjtK know the whys and hows-the cognitive 
variableSSX) ' . . '< f 



Key Factors iri# Conceptual T^aching r • • . 

>» » > » I 

5. \{hat are the factors most related to kids bfeing turned' on by 
conceptual gui'de physical education 'teaching? . • 

Teacher Resp mses : • . ■ * ' 9 

-The main ^factor is whether" the stu^deht is" genuinely interested 
* .in learning ganie' Skills (A) • . , ' ' 
Types ofJ-qvfest^ons asked (F)"** " 
Phrasing of teacher used in direction (F)* . 
Le-ss pressure -on students to produce- exactly, the *same results 

as[ everyone else -(F),- . * 
Lass .direct explanations (P) ' * ' , 

f ' They experience a skill by themselves (without'^ 'being told by » 
teacher)-^^! * ' ^ \ 

Success is not limited to skill achieveinents. o A student with 
poor co-ordination for exajaple ma'y be the. first ta discover^ 
. the reasons or pr incip-lfts^related to a skill (?) 
Students seem to try harder because they have discovered f or - 
^ „ * themselves the reason for doing .some t)iihg. (?) ' ^ ^ 
a) They are involved physijcalfy, intellectually and socially , 
and to some extent (nqt ^Tl the time) emotionally in what 
j ^ \ they ar^' doing rather^ than b^ing a ^physicall^y robot - ' . 
I ' e.g, the Qhild \enows why 'sh^'"^aa?*chieve a volley in 

, * ^ volleyball by hyper extending the wrists, bending the knees 

^ etc,/ rife^iai^- than bjping told to^sinrply dp this, this, and • 
' ^ . this-^nd m^^bC^lly- the ball will be volleyed (S) ♦ 
* b) The chii'd >ias more opportunity to produce 'the ^l^ill at her. 
level ratHer than having, to copj/j ^someone felses skill at " 
' » their level; tjherefore, the child- experiences success^ at a 

her level, ofl ability. Success r'eT^es-^o confidence and J 
enj^oyment of what one i3 doing (S) 



XT 




^/ TiiL'v ftel like thev r^^ally/fi;?^ learned\ spme^hing 
ca;ipreheqs,yon of the akdf^^or activity (T^ 



a greate.r 



Characteri 




What kinds 
teachers? 



Conceptual Teachgrs ; 



of teachers will make successf 



Teacher^ Regporises : 



Innovative 





ide 



are willing to adjust their 
^lexible and willing; ci^eati-v/ 
ccmcerjiGcl^; with change and how to'stimulat 
stu^t/yp) * . , i 

Tho^s^i interested in kids with lowej: ability 

Teachers that aje not coaches .(G) ' 
Teacher^ who are' not coach oriented (P) ^ 

a)/^hos-e whi dqn^'t have to-haVe everyone ap|.ng the^ame' > 
ing at th§ same time in, the same^wayf 
Those who are willing to accept the chiltl as a child - 
not a minatyve adult. Recognize that adult .standards 
aren't to be imposed on/ehildren for if jthey are \the , 
child's skillt development may be hindere,d.^ e.g. having ' 
the child play a major game before .he iias the physical, - 
menial,' and emotional capacity to handle^ the situation 
/' A teacher who. has an^ejtceptional uhderstandkjag^=o#^hild 

j gi:owth and development (S)' ' ^ i . — ^ 

Teachers who can br^ak' the sports and activities into concepts 
Tea^Hers who really know the subject matter, the kids and the 
teaching strategies (T) 
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Appropriate. Occasions fof s^bonceptual Lessons : 

■ i| .1' 
Thecte appear to be tijjies when conceptual P.E. teaching^ is 

apprjopriate and times;,when It is less appropriate. Teacher's 

"J getting into this style would be asslst^cd by a few elxamples 

Jhen this teaching is appropriate and inappropriate' (over ,and 

|e; the obvious * 6ne,,s) . Please list a few guidelines peytaining. 

factor. ' ^ 

• \ ' ^ ■ ' : 




Teajchcr ^Responses : 

'J> Appr,opriate-frir st|:ategy, less appropriate for*rUles (A) 
' Afi^pro^riate foY ax^erage size cla^seS, less a^pt^piiate^ 
' for larger classes (A) • ' ^ ' 

Learning new^ skills (?•) 
Breaking down complex activities (F) 
Beginning units <^f activities (F) 
.Appropriate - introducing a ^ew sport ^ 
^_ . ^ teaching l.ower level ability kids 

. Inappropriate teaching a kid with interschool Itivel 
. / skms (G) \ 

Appropriate - in the -early stages csf learning an ^ctivity. 

When wQ;?kii/g with those wh/) realise that somet|iing 4s wrong 
with their game / '* , , 

Inappropriate - highly skilled level students (P] 
Appropriat^.^^ any ' time ther.e is a concept underlying what 

you are teaching 
Inappropriate - for rules -(S) 

Appropriate for speed of teaching anS learning t use 
direct approach 

/Inappropriate perhaps for areas of deep importance - t 
' use the conceptual appriia-eh-'^=^eveTop' the foundatidn (T) 



Difficulties in Planning : 

8. What are*the\main difficulties in doing/the detailed Jesson 

planning required for lessons using th^i c-g approach to teaching 

Teacher-Responses : 



The appropriateness Of the ques^ons (A) 
The planning (strategy or ord^);.pf the questions 
time not .allowed for curric^iam development or planning 
^ in^schools (F) 

In areas where the teach^ is not gi^ed it is hard at times 
to figure out exacL^y why a skill is /done in a given manner, 
(This is gre'a^ in/that it requires the teacher tb understand 
hjis subject;.. )/(P)^ * / ' 

It takes a grea^deal of time and 9ften experimentation to 
figure oiijx^ogical steps, quest 
sAident^to thgi concept. (P) 
The ^wr jjHjig down of objectives, Wit if/ ^iv-'n ^ wi.^^.^ w^vw 

you are going you don' tAndve/riS^ych check on whether you' 
got ther^ (S) ' ' ' * 



ons, etc. that Viill guide 
: if/ you don't write down 
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You havL*'t6 think d i f ferentiywlike we haVe a game 
plan - physicalfy, emot VbnSTTy, ^)sychologically 
you have to plan your c^\?sSes conceptually (T) 



Fitness Obiectives : 

9. Please comment--excessive time spent on concep^.1^1^ guide 

teaching'in P. E. -limits th6 fitness objectives o'f uaual P. 6 
programs 1 



Teacher JResponses-: 



Limited, only in the beginmng stages. If students -have 
y .to work thingl o.ut for themseK^es, they can vbecome 



active enough (A) f . . = . 

No-youif warm-ups are often used as concepts /learbed i . 

e.g. .$huftle in basketball (G) ^ - 

No, "^rhe conceptualleppr.pach only" replaces t'he Instruction 
/ portion of your cUss',and as .concepts bui Id -Reaching 'time, 
is ''shortened (P) ' , - y \: 

Fitness 'objectives are^not; Limited in fact th^y-w^re enhanced 

"in'my grade 10 class (^S^ • ; #i , / 
No reason fbr;,this-it just de^^nds upon how' y^u^-^^^llot your^ 
time^. The' conceptual 'abroach refers to'your teaching 
strategy not your ciai^s/^lan (for time)'(i;); ^ 
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^ Modelling; . / > > * • • . 

10.- Please vcotranent—ekij-l developmenj: can be accoiaplished" by ^ 
modelling highly skilled -per formatices--- the solution ot " 
..ptoblem solving metHbd ean- be rather , wasteful of time ^and, 
past develotpment efforts.- . , 



I 

^ Teach^i; Rest>onses : 



The original learning takes longer, but iS/itlor6 permanent. 
^'Ther^fore, legs review is needed. In the long run, time 
is Aot wasted at all (A) ' 



. 114. 



Modelling may be fine to utili^ but students don't* 

like being oomp^red to others especially, if they are 
^ . not highly skilled nor d/iiot have athletic abilities (F) 
probfem sblvlng *- everyone works at own rite, less pressure 

. on students, 'they all^ajvhieve and are doing activities (F)f 
It'Vis ,mu.ch. easier to mode4 a^ highly sl^illed performance 

• if yoy^ understand "tlys concept first (G) 

F-pr the 'highly skMled'afhlete possibly. I don't believe 

that th^ same»^kill level is. achieved by modelling (?) 
SkilT development may be accomplished by modelling Rjlghly 

skij^led perfonn^nce but'-;^hat i^f the child does not have 
, ' the sIci-U to model^.that performance?* in^ny opini/bn this 

soft'^bf cKild y)t^ste-s *a 'lot of time in becoming frustrated 

and^ in learning tjiati'h^ or ^he -^^imply . is not gcpd enough," 
.tjnde.you learn you are not.gqfod enough It doesn't u&ually 

take .mwch mo^e titb^./^or y<ot to st^p. trying to ^o t|iat . 

a-ctivity. In the. ptbbletn /sol.ving thd^ child c^rf * 

] ^ SQ*{ve >he problein ft'his^Ar he/ le\^l and. achieve satls7 ^ '* 
, ^'faction the tearcher will. -f eCogiii^e the; solution a$ the ^ 

child/ i^est ef^t fdr nis or Her ability /if indee.S it*/^ 
^ is a /best ejff<^rt^. ,1 don '*t think titoe we^ s^end with 

• ^ctxil^rtn in he^lping, them to recognize their ability to 

thiinlc/and to lea;rh Independent ly^; can, '«rver consi4,4P|S^ ' 
asi wasted" (S) ' ' ; ' " ' ^ - - 

If you ' want" ^ champion .""/provincia] 



iy|:can /«rver consi4,4P|S^ / ■ i - ' 
»l>,or national** you vouldjn*t* '< ' 




Litv>^ 

Dd^lii 



'to learn by modelling alorfe. i,e*, Po3.eyaul^tihg^mu&t>. 
be broken down il^to mparts ' (T) * ' - f • ^-.''/'^c'/ 



I:: 



\ Self '^'inaly&is of -Tearchlnj^ ; ^ * * ' ' " 

*ll.r . How far arte ydy .along the 'way to tecortijS^ ^a\ fully,;^ functioning 
' ^>V»fconceRtu^^.guide'^ 't^achet;-, Jin^ ytTur option? ^ ^ ^ 



. Teachex R.e sponge s r^ * • 



V 



ifothiiig to^-cy&tt3ar\ my ^tyl<, to ('^) /'/ » " - \ 
Showid have^oiiportunity to see others in- action. 

r •■ .. ' ■ ... • v.- ■ 



i.e. 



.vi'deo-* 



\ 

Just beginning (G) 
.., ^-donverted but a grfeat deal must be SLone .to li^e- organize my-self 
A ^ iX perks 6f preparation tP) • •^ * * / : . ' --4 * ^^V 



f 



preparation ^P) 
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I 'think^I must , be developing my ability to ..conceptualize, . 
Since I started on this pilot project I have noticed' 
myself trails ferripg' concepts' fVom one activity to ehother 
^the overarm throw ^operates on the same concepts :as -doesv 
the overarm serve irt) volleyball, as does thfe"" overhead 
clear in badminton etc, I have some difficulty coh%, 
ceptualizing, in areas, where .my background is weak 
^Kinesiology. (S) * • ^ 
ust the beginning (T) ' ^ 



/ 





Implementing the Curriculum .Guide ; 



D6 you consider your way of implementing th^ conceptual guide 
appr(i5acir<5iS.fet'ent in any'major qr minor ways? (^iefly Jist 
the differences -ds you see thenO • 



No 



(A) ^ \ 

I tried tb mak6- 



a model tha 



;Yes^ 

' ratl\ei^ than 'a bits and pieces 



/ 

Possibly fiuy attempt to^individua 
My way of implementing Vhe .cone 
diffejTent, • I approach th^ 
background in movem^ent 
*^the concepts I uoi^eisstand 
theynes (S) 
No, ■•'except I'd^on't use the* j 



has some logical sequenjces, 
pproach (G) 
ze (P) . ' 
tual guide , is ' pjTQbably 
'ncept^ with a strong 
ion/ and thus many" of ^ 

11^. ' ■ y ■' 

gon.^T) 



re rooted in La ban's 



Cyurriculum Guide : {Strengths and Weaknesses)*;^ , 

13. What -are, thO strengtl^s ofj^ t)ie Guide " as ''far as ypp are concerned? 

(i^e. diJd the guide turn^yoiihon Tor'wa's if t^e guide plus somethtitg 



else? 



Teacher Responses ; 



What els^ turned* you\Vfiin?) 



The Guide got , me ^interested* A demonstration lesson with 
, me as the student turned me on (A)^ , 
I Far too lengthy to read and^ under IbttJid (F) » ^ f 

Vould turn off ma'^ny'^ p'^ople (F)^ 



1 thinV'^ jthatrtliQ Discovery method of teaching ^(kid§ know 
why they are doing something^ is what convinced .me (G) • 
. Possibly my attempf to indivjidualize (P) 
t , _ The -strengths of the guide ^ 

* a) the emphasis it places on generalizations , . • 

b) the Kinesiological concepts it makes you awace of (S) 
* " • * It focuses on the essent.i^l aspects (Concept) of the slcill • 
the import-ant part to aid the . learning (T) ' • 



"14.* Wliat kfe the weaknesses" of 'the Ctiide? 
Tocher Responses ; * * / 



Teachers without a knowledge cf k^nesiology/^might have 

di^'ficulty understanding the basics* of'^'the ^uicie. 
• • Otherwise^ there ^hould be ao difficulties. (A) 
♦ Sectl'oning requl/fed far tpo'mjjch theory (F) 
. Far t*oo lengthy 
Helpful hints* nee^ded IpVy^eacHer to check his idea (F) ./ 
No sequencing modal ^/^^{Jnly a model gi-ving you the concepts (G) 
I would like* toLs^^socae of- it simplified (t) - / 

ThjB ' guide* doe|::^Iot have a. broad enough view of conc^^s 
which ^a^j^^mportant t6 man understanding himscfiTf ap. 
a mo)?^g' being within, the e'nvironment • .tf"^ There o 
ar^r^ore concepts -to be dealt with ofher^ :han the ) . " 

,"4cinesiological ones (S)* . ^ , * 

' '*The language is. ^fbrm^dable "for many- ijiany expect it to 
fbe revolutionary - it isn't (T) * 



Student .Changes : 

15. flow have' students changedMn the last few years? • * 
Teacher" Responsefs : ' • 

'■ • J- ' 

Students have become mote aware of the? benefits of sports 
and* seem to want to experiment more in class. ^ They like 
to find things out for. themselves' (A) ^ 
Less tnotiva ted or , interested jtist for knowl&Pge's sake (F) 
Apathetix (F) , * * 

•* . Wanting change^* (F) . '"^ . . 



4 



. ^ , * . \ ' . 

Not that far advanced in c.g» approach (G) 

I, have three year^ experier ce., 1 have noticed no major 

changes •(?) \ ^ ^ ' . - 

Students, have become more I nowledgea'ble in the last few 

years. T.V. hes.brouglt the w6rl<i to' their door 

with knowledge c-omes areness of othersy of themselvag, 

fn delation to others S) , 
To me they don't seem quite as .eager^tp learn - perhaps^ 

;the .knowledge explosion has discouraged nteny (T)^ 
Also a contfri-buting factor is th^ many other butlets- • 

beside^ school and learning (T) ; 
The •"do your own thing .phenomenon"' - peer* pressure hardly 

endorses school and studying (T) ' • ' * » ■ - 
Education doesn' t' equate^ directly with ^or f arme txo't as ^ 

appealing (T) \ ^ ' ' ^ ^; : \/ ' 
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lb. Do you agree that the ability to ask questions at- va;rious level,$^' 
is critical to teaching with this approach?. .Why? ^ 



Teacher Responses : 



Yef . The GjrOer of. questions is important in order t\ ^ : - 
develop^^rfJe concepts properly (A) ' . * 

Yes^ ' 1^^^- , . • 

:^es <G) ' - V ; 7 ' - 

Yes, conce^^end. to- >uild upoU each ot^^r ajid If <Jue^lons ^ 
leave a gap inVtlie sequence transit on !fron^ one concept ta 
another is difficult (P) ^4 ' 



Yes, "because it is the teacher's responsibility to ask the 
tight; questions^. in relation to the /child * s' leveg of^i 
skill dfevelopmeKt so that the chil<i w;l11 .t^e ehallengaa' 
tp develop het skill to the highe^t/^possiW.e .l|yeft^ia 
relation to the abi/lity ahe- |ias* and in relatiqp tfo her 



state of readines^ J^^'^ 



Yes to create ^curiosixy problem solving not' "jstrictlMt 
psychomotor orientation j (T) 
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17. D€>fes the conceptual guide approach turii students on: 



eacher Responses : 



Yes, I. think it , turns-most studelits on (A)" 
Some o£ the students (F) 
Some of them <g) 
The majority. (P) 
Yes- (S) 
Some! (T) 



18.. Which groups seem to be most inclined to turn oVi to conceptual- 
gai3e .approach teaching? (within grade levels and betwe^en grade 
levels) ' /• , > " , * , r ' * ' 



Teacher Respettses :"^ 



Lower grades seeti\ to turn on njore. Students -who have liot ' ' 
had -success in P.E. before seem to^ turn on the m'cst (A) ^ 
'Average studenis or thbse with poorer ^skills (F) 
Grade 10?'s. Haven't tried it with higher grades (G) 
Lower grades (3-7) and ^average to .poor students, (skillwise) (th 
Within grade levels the children who ^are less ^capable physi^aiTly 
' /seem tb get involved in the activities; whereas/ phys^tal 

\activity taUght in the traditlor/al style does not^a^ readily 
^ allow the les^s capable children to experience^stlccess and . 
satisfaction, Under^^the conceptual appro^en the child can 
experience i n^eilec t uaT*stic cess as weji^s j>hysical success (S) 
fh^ younger Gr. 7 seem- to handle it b 
who, were tisad to-traditional ^ife 




s and 9*s 
teaching style (T)' 



19. Which groups seem^ least inclined to turn on to conceptuerl 
guidf approach teaching?. (Within grade levels and between 
grad*e\levels) ^ 

Teacher Responses ; • ' * 



Hikher grades seem to' turn on the least. Students vha'are 
not willing to learn turn on the least (A) 
. StfudenE-s with bett?»r than average skills "the jock", j 
* • ^rade XII'^* not too impressed (F) • 
' H^gh skill lev^l. Probably (I'm guessing)" grade 12' s. (G) 

f ■ Highly _skiUed - Older students find' it harder to adapt to 
a new line of thinking Y?) 
. , The group that are less incl(Lned to turn on to the corceptual 
guiUe approach teaching might be those children ,w 
to^get on with 'the game 7 ^I^'suspect they wOuld be 



o want 
im- 



patient: with other approaches alsjj, ^ There are al\^ays 
children ixi a class who want to play now - they dm't 
/ bdtjifir with the^ process^ of l4arn4ng to 'play,. I ain ^ ^ 
referring to children who are socially ready to play 
major gamfes 7 grade 9 a^id 10 students - but* lack a 
' backgT^oufid in physical education. I have found that 
children who- have \>een taught games skills in the ele- 
mentary schopl starting with individual actj^vities in 
the primary^.years and developing , through 1 with l, 
1 vs. 1/ 1 vs. ,2 and so on are 'not turned off in grade * 
, sfeven with the conceptual approach; however, grade nines . 
who.,lack the st^'ong elementary background^ and have not 
wor:ked on skill development in their ^rade 7 and 8 yaars^- 
' and who ..have not been challenged to think are notf pre- • . ^ 
pared^to work on the process, pf skill development and the _ 
, procfess^of understanding the skill. They are .'not eagdr 5 
to work" on the howJ why, what asp.ect of physical activity. 
They want to-Hjlay the .game even if they d^on't hav,e tfe' 
fundamentals to play it well, enough ^o e:^etien^ satis- 
faction. However, as they b*egin to .think and to^under-\ 
Stand the how, why, ' and what aspect ;of mojr^Mfjent'^nd^ a^/ 
they begin to improve i^n their abil/iiv^t^play tlje ganie 
and as they relate this infiptovemetit^-^lfo the'ir uijd^i/Standing, 
there is a marked change in\at«:mie ^towards physical^,-. , 
education, /S) ' . ^ ' ' * .\ ' \ ' > -\ 

Maybe' top performers - the go getters - kids wl^o hate to sit 
down - ^antsindieptots (T) , t ^ y 



*20. What evidences hate yau .b'een able to obserye that .mi^bt^i^tlSTcate 
that concepEs learned in one activity .have carriei-<J^?er to ot^r 
activities your students have participated in? 

Teacher Responses : • . ' ' - . 

Concepts developed in a vx)lleyball unit were used to^ - . ^ 
carry over in basketball and soccer units /(A) 
j Students can move thru fundamentals . at faster rate once 

they have worked their ttay thru progressions and hfilve 
tried many variations a^d founc^ the right way ,of doing * 
a basic skill i.e. overarm throwing action (F) 
; Too early to tell (G) * . " ^ 

I . Movement Conpepts from volleyball carried^ over quite well (P) 
I " Two examples that indicate jthat concepts learned in onfe^ 

^ activity carried over to. other activities my students 

* ■ * participate in include: ' ^ • 'K 

• a) the concept of spacing and floor balance lea«ied in' • 

, floor hockey transferred to. soccer and modif ^d 
basketball. ^ ' i • I 

• . b) the 'concept of transferring force through the body • 
^ ^ . to a volleyball swerve carried over ta tran§f erriijg . 

^ * » " ■ - > ,f prce to a badminton shuttle cock when itraking'it (S) 
Students actually statirig -obvibus principles (facts) and, . 
, /* * concepts that related from one area to another *(T\ 

The ready pasition - they se^m to* understand body principles 
^ t • *_better' - have ideas on how to - eager to try - 
/i.e. 'think I know liow" attitudes (T) • 



21^. Do you have any .additional comments on*equipment and facility 
usage in this style of teaching that were not mentioned- at; the 
worjcshop? * ^ ^ 

Teacher Responses ; 

- No (A) 

Game ^ctics'^ recjuired in workshops (F) 



No (s) y . ^ 

No - perhaps structured facilities add/ equipment detf 
r creativity, spont^n^pthsifros-. . . . (T) 



] 
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leaching Style : 



22. What are the main students. .decisions tha^^ you eacourage in 
teaching ^tyle you us4 in the conce^itual approach? 



the 



Teache 



r^-Resl^on 



onses : 



Soixe input 
erd of 



into evaluation of teaching program 6t the 
the year (A) 
Student input iin class 'deu and Sequence 
Skill decisions by students 
Studert solves the *pi^oblem' iti any way. c 
Studert problem solving. I d'o try and 
stand the best method. I think it 
. jict^be sacrificed (P) 
I ^nccur^ge students to make decisions 
question how, for example: ^JJ-'RO^^Tca 
t) ser've the volleyball^, to strike 
a id I encourage students to make defc 
question why, for example; "Why i's 
your eye on the shuttl^^^as you serve 



(F) ' 

^tnfortable lor'him (G) 
ead them to undet- 
mportatit that skill . 
M 

elfLted to the 
I fdu get more power 
thi shuttle, etc. ?**,. 
isions related to the 
it important to keep 
it?". I also en- 



courage students' to make decisions /reJLated to. where and ' 
when questions (S)* ^ " . • ' ■ - 
In the directed approach tTiere isn't too many studeat^ de- ' 
cisions except under 'game conditions (T) 



\ 



23. What are the main differences in student dTecisiotis that ygu 
encourage ^when you use a teaching style other than the con- 
ceptual ^gulde approach? . 



Teacher Responses : 



ERLC/ 



/ 



Corrections "b^^rror^ by t-he teacher (F) ' ~ > 

tn conceptual , abroach students h&ve greater input in 

analysis and' correcti^bns (F) « - *' 

Student is taught the.cprrect mec^ianics and follows teachers 
^ good judgemqnt (G) ^ • ' ' . ' • 

In the other^m'ethods, the main .thing I encourage in decision 

making is.tnat of "trying to decide tO' try atid Ifearn (?),-> 
I don' t* of ter^ tpe a style of teaching dther than ,a conceptual 

approach* (a) ^ ' " 

In the.directe^ approach there Hsn't too many stud^ent der' 

cisi<5ns-Sfextept tinder game conditians (T) ^ 



/ 
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24. Have you modelled youT teaching style after s'ome body, else * s 

style?'^ (List three types of models you presently use in-order 
of greatest to least influence, on' your style). " " 

• • • r , 

Teacher Responses : * J " ' • 

Model #1 (type)'' Andrea - conceptual style (last yr.) 
Model #2 (type) Toyoda - VB coachingmodel (last yr.) (A) 



.Model #1 
Model #2 
Model '#1 
Model #2 
Model #3 



If 
tt 

it 



) 



Explore and. discover with .guidelines. 
Direct and correct XF) 



) 'Motivational style such'as after M. Smith > 

) . . - 

No, I --can't really say. i use everything from command to 
- ' guided discovery, depending on the. concept I am dealing 
* with. I also vary from full clas^*-' instruct ion to* 
individual instruction ^as^Jxhe*' situation warrants (?) 

Yes. - ' , s-^^ ' ' , 

Model #1 Dr. Margaret Ellis, U.. of A. 

Model #2^ Murray Smith, U. of A. (S) ' ^ 

Model yil*(type) Bob 'Newfelt - alj around skill performer but 

academic * 
Model #2„ Murfay Smith - conceptuaWst (command to ^ 

di^scovery) 

.Model ?A3 " Clare Drake - command but allows for -some * 
% student problem solving (T) 



25. How would you have"* answered' the .above queistion a feW ^ears ago? 
Teache r Responses : 

- - , . \ 

, , . Nb specific models ' Getfy Carr - track atid field (A) 
Direct (F) . ^^^^ * • * * 

Andrea for conceptual ' ^ . . - 

Motiv. styles after M. Smith (G) * . . 

Command (P) , ' • 

« .The same way (S) ' ' • ' 

The same (T) ^ - 




'l;o vuu illange*' your teafc 
c^iass or level iQ^^iervel?' 
these c^an^esT " 



ing 



JIjKrtrfier R-ospons^s; 



s'tfyle cjuite often frofn class, to 



Wipat are 'the, key ^factors causing ': 



^Chang.e from activity to activity, e.g.. Basketball demonstratio 
VB and Soccer - conceptual JA). ' . < 
Ye^, student and te€c{Ti€»r txSriedcm with lessons (F) 
"Allows for mote f lexibij^ity OF) ' 
Stu;ient levels are ^vari'^d.' and| require^ changes (F) 
Dif.ferent 'types of kids (G) i * ^ \ * 

Yes*'- Age - Interest and^abilkty (P)"'^ 
No, I don';t cha'ng'^'the style Jof teaching, 

mo^re., ' or less challenjging by the way I pr*esent" the task 
•and objectives I hav^ rtat the studetits answerirng the task^ 
1 might present the ^ame task to' a grade ^6* as I 



I make rfy classes 



sented to a gi;ade 10 
six at his level of 
objectives I had for 



than those, for the^ grade 
Student .needs ' 2- St-u,derit 
Class* character 4 
Time, for uni^. (T) 



had 

but I would present' it to the grad€ 
inderstlanding and readiness. The 
the grade six wdUld be loiss demarT^j 



The actiivity 



(S) 
ij3iltt3ie^s 




'Analvzin)^ Skills:' 



What are the greatest difficulties yoa^have encountered in , « 
^ncily;^:ng an activity to get. at the *'big ide^s" of the activity? 



Teacher Responses : 



.Difficult in sports not too knowledgeable (A) 
Breaking down the skLll (F) 

In rriaRy "cases I have/never understood thq concepts myself .(P) 
• The greatest dif f iciylties I have encountered in^ analyzing an 

. * activity to*getfat ^he big ideas the, activity are: 
\^^^^^ ^a) to understand the Icinesiological. bests' of the movement 
" well enough myself to pass the under.stand/iitg~T^n* to the 
. ^ children (S/f ** / ' 

. • The activity may seem so natural - you want ' to-'sayS 
- do it' this way , / 

2. Not knowing all the concepts (T) ; ^ 
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28. J^vi c^'H? V tur -stticionts to be ^fr-^iffcd as ^ou think ^ 

. v.wuUi be vj.l'i 't approacfies' to teaching P.E.? ^ 

. ■ ' « . ■ ■ ■' " ♦ ■ 

l.-av.ner sponses : . _ . ■- , v ^ 

r 

.^Mcre skilled /A) , ; ^ 

*i,rb'ball<' tha same ' level, "^tnore act;i.vity. donfe. wit*h 
» * curiccptiia 1 approach as fhey are trying various , ^ 
.dias and exploring (F) v A * 

l\p ^jarl'V to tell. *But 1 think they would be (G*) 
Ir. I adminton - ^better (P) ■ ' # ' * 

. ^ be licj/^-* 'th<?^Tphysically less capable students'are mpre skilled 

^' < , :>eCadse they have beerN^^ayght by the conceptual%apprpach 

^ ^ \ rather than the ' traditional approach. The p^ys^cally 
' , capable child isn't held back in skill devel9pment with^ 

the conceptual approach ^nd^ I ^d on' t know if she would be 
mrore ^killed if she^had teen taught by the traditional 
approaches .tV t'-eacfiing P,E. (S)^ 
■ use a variety of strategies - I ^feel my kids achieve a^ 
jhigher ^kill^level because* of 'that factor (-T)^ 



29. What evidence have you gathered ttO' support motor skill develop- 
ment using the conceptual guide approach^ 

. - • ■'''>-' 

/Teacher Responses : . ' . , ^ 

Calibre of house league volleytall was pduch .better ^ ,^ 

Observed by teapher and s|:Wents (A) 1 . 
Students achieved a^J.evel of skill-s wiqh less* pressure, 

iTiore colifident to try pther activities (F) 
Lniative --no testing-^because a lot ^[||^^phcesis • on under- 
^ standing and variety ^af applications XG) ' ' ' 

Observaticm only. I have noticed a larger number of students 
tryityg tb 'apply the concepts during intpa-murSls when 
"no pressure is on them, tp learn (P) . 
I think. :hat evidence* to sVpport m6tor skil,l develjojtnent 
usin"5 the conceptual guide approach^.would need to be, 
gathered ov6r a long period, of time-; however^ I beLieve 
the grade sevens T have taugh't for 7 years .understand 
themselves as moving individuals .within the envirdnment. 
* * ' I 'suspect t^^eir level of understanding of movement concepts 
and their motor developfeient is at le^st in partT the result ' 
ot cpnceptual approach teaching (S) . ^ - ' ,\ 

, , None - a gut fefeling only (T) ^ ^ . ' 



c 



30. Do voCi'have any i comments about skill develofimei 

( \ I ^ 

' Teacher Ros43on$es : 



If you und 
If you und 
I 



jr stand why you 
rsjiand, ,why i 



suspect the 
mot ivatep 
years 
' partici 
ntight 



d improve ' later (G) * * 
.be easier to learn 'how (P) 
copcr^ptyal guide approach keeps children 
to on motor s|kill development for more 

er words'^'they are not discouraged* from 

:lng iji '^ysical activity a's quickly as they 
with the traditional ap^proach,^ Maybe , this 



in 



(s^^step to help enjcourage participating in ph;^six:al 
fctivit)! through out life (S) * 
iconcepii must be ;^ithin the cognitive ability of the 
student (T). " ^ 



/ 

I ■ 



Introducing the Style! to Others : 



31 



(aside 
through 



§rom t 
blood 



^ Teacher Responses : 



What have you learned about cjeveltfpihg tljis t^chin^\^yle 
that may ^be helpful to .those^ being introduced to this s^ty^^ 




h( oi:ie bife ^orH^shop comment ~ tliat it '3 only 



;;weat and teai/sor the process of planning) 
f - /, - 



I CDuld. work with 'others in the pract,ical application^ 

of this a-pproach (A) i j • 

Reqjuire video-taping sessions to, see others in actions,-' 

1 styles, techniques (F) 
Workshop - Let's f indl out if it' s 'acceptable to upper 
.skill level class'es i.e. P.E. 30 i,e. lower skill no 
^ hesitation, (G) - > 

I tan't see any ^other way tlfen to go through a workshop or 

/ by working iOn a* pne to one bfiTsis within a school (?) 
I believe that working with ^this teaching" style until it ^* 
' . become^ an .extension of ones* personality is helpful ^ 
to anyone* being introduce'cT to. this style of- teaching, 
aftfcx this 'happens it requires no more planning, tkan 
, any qthfer'^style * (S) ^, • , 
l don* t say ' its a new t^achin^ style more subtly that its / 
a useful device to/assist learning (T) 
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Planning : ^ . ^ *^ 

32. ..How much time iiave you devoted to planning for lessons in 

the conceptual gui<le approach to P.E. teaching,^ compared to / 

otWr .^*t>proaches? Are there /any^ suggest ions for shortening tKis time? 



Teacher Responses : 



J 



First time around - twice as much. After that " ^ ^ 
the 'same (A.) ^ . , . \ ^ 

Double time (F) , ^ ' \ . 

It's new and. takes some time,, but not any longer than 
when I started out teaching (G) . \ 

It has taken a great delal of ti^^e. Next, time 'through 

however this will be greatly reduced. . I think someone 
getting into conceptual teachiilg should enter ' it unit 
by unit and not try g total conversion at one time (P) 

I have never really used any other approach so I have nothing 
to compare it to (S) 



Know the subject area (T) • 



\ 





Bid you spend significantly less time the second timd you^lWanned 
such a set of lessors? 



Yes (A> 
» Yes (F) 
Yes (G) 
.Yes^ (P) 
Yes (S)> 
Yes (Tj^ 



34. What are the advantages of such planning as 
, concerned? ... 

Teacher Responses ; 

GivQp^oxi more security and confidence (A) 
You Know the order of teaching (A) 




1 
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Everythjing is preplanned^ expansion of lessons much easier (F) 
Not sure that you have to be that super planned once 

• you know the basic of' this method (i'. e. know the model - 
, Trknpw the skills (G) 

My teaciii-ng as tj'etter bet:ause X have Ije^en forced to analyze 
eac!h\spect of a skill'(P) ^ ' * ' 

A^s ''you iplarkand think through the whys of any activity you 
:> comje to understand the activity* I think many teachers 

in their training the how of the activity 

but they don 
I perhaps, look at it 
comprehensive tea 



Eg upment : 



't uriderstand the why (S) 

from the-* learning .point of view, mor^ 
ching strategy (T) 



What are the main 
in the conceptual 



Tefich^jT, Responses ; 



don-t matter ^F) 



advantages in equipment and space utilization 
guide, aproacl;! to P,*E- as you see ;Lt? ^ 



use space better (A) 



They learn to 

AIL the equipTieit is used* (A) 
Various types 



of .equipment^ sizes of basils and types^really 



s'^can^be used i»e, badminton aourts f or - 
1 courts,.* rope or Badminton netS; instead 
equipment * (F) . ' 



Smaller space 
volleybal 
■ of regulf 
None (G) 

None. In fact, it m^y require more equipment iu some instances ^<P) 
The main advanta'ge in equipment and space utilization in the 
conceptaal gui^e^approach to Ip^e. is that you, don' t have 
regulation s^face or equipment |tt) teach; concep ;s, ,for example, 
^ j^ou can.t-each a coi^cept' in ^ny* Spjace so long ,,s the;-e 'is 
''/roan,.^with any size ball, and" if the jihild is: |"leatnihg 
to conce(ptua Jize h^ "will transfer his under st indi'ng to* 
a ma jor game using regulatipiji sp^ace and equip tient^^ (&) 
None - if you use it w'lth discovery learning a a^gt (T) 



r«i V ^' *^ • * -iP^i-'i- rt^iisons why ^'a<iuic" gam<; standards 



.c^.V^^.causc' >n orayr to ,^aj.ni tiidividual succes's theje 
^ ^-^^ modifications *io uhe games (A) 

:K.pr tit ive TedcF;er vs.,non competitive students » . . ^ 
ipr*s^ssure loo great f or^ nin athiete - 
- tLj^y must succeed bv 'achieving a certain level) (^F) • 
.f -^'AJ-i n:eaa at the elementary ^gq there are very man^\ ^ 
Si.gnilicanC reasons (G)y . . * 

nbsoiucely none^ (*S) . ! ' ' ' 

^^bviously . (^) • ^ ' , / ^ ' . J 



Testing Conceptual 'UnderstaiidiilK : / ' 

.37. Do yoC tes.t for conceptual understanding or ability td transfer 
knowledge in your classes? *How do- yoa do ife-? 

Teacher Responses' : • ^ , . ^ * 

' . No (A) ^ ' • ^ ' ^ \ 

Yes - analysis of actions in other-aiTe^s ire: checT^lLst 
^ ' Ndit yatS (G) «; ; ' ' ^ ^ 

Not a&]yef.(P) 

, .1 ^o not test ^or conceptual understandj.ng. in my classes (^) ' 
Written, exams . * . ^ 

Ci^eate strategical situations;- task probl^mfe (T) % ' ' 

" " * ' St m ' 

• . , ^ » ' ' • 

38. What codiments do yx>u,hava abbut tl^ statement that "the way\^ 
-.skill is done is not import:ant7--let them* get into a game- " 
situation'*? , ' ^ 

' I disagree with this^.. If the skills^ cannot be- 'done- fa'irly * 
.welU .the students will not find syccess ,in the game . ^ 
9 situation *(A) ' ' . . ^ ^ /' . 

♦ See if th^ know^tactics tind^liave uhd^ratanding^'in- g^r^6 '! . 
,V ^Utuatioxis . (F)' f . ' " \ ' ' 




li has tremendoi>s •pe^rit in that what is\comf artable for ^ 
one person* will»ejiable him to perform besf'(G), 

i fail 'to see hovv<-a proper concept 'Can lead to an* improper 

— skill: This, does not mean that there is not some allowance 
for individua'l. style (P) ' , 

I beli-eve the way a skill is done is important to the extent • 
that the child is producing the skill in the best possible 
/ way he fjSn for ♦his level of physical, intellectual, * emotional 
and socriar*de\^lbpment. ^ Yes, let th^ child' ^et .into the ' 
game situation if he has the readiness fot tSe 'situation. 
.1 think;it is important to. suit t^e gara'e 't-o the child's 
^ 'lev^l of development Temember ing, for exariipl^, that his 
concept of soccer is not necessarily 11 vs. 11, 'he may be 
successful, and "satisfied- with -,5 v^s: 5 soccer (S) ; 
V Because the .skill must be Anternalized or personalized (T) 



r.nd ividua 1 izirig ; 



3S. Do' students who get advanced well 'beyond the aqfivity level of 
other' students get turned off ' in p.e. because there i's no peer 
^ pressure to spur the^ on? ^ . ^ ; ' . / ' 



Teachet 'Responnses ; 



These .studeptff don't get pushed to their abi^lity- level* l^A) ** 
Some -do get turned off (F) ' ' - 'i:-^ , • \ - 

don't know. I haven't reached that level y^t- in, the* junior 

bigH ; ^ ^ ' * * , • / 

I don't khow,(S) * . ' ' , . . • 
No because they're bored because the. obvious' challenge 

has disappeared (T) . *- ' , • • 



lb 



I 



LeaVrting ^sources : . - . " 

\ \: ■ . ' - r • . ■ 

^0. .What kind ofvmaterials or learning situations would, have been 
' of the ^g^reate^s^t assistance to you for learning toN:each p.e* ,i'n 
the conceptua»J \guide manner? * ' ^ A' I ^ 
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•Teach er R esp onses* ; 

' — ^ r 



f 



More demonstration lessons (AO ' * ^ . ' . 

Seeing teachers develop lessens for junior ^and senior 
^ high and watch their classes ^(F). ^ ' * \ ^ 

Saw only Andre^^jJ^^k whi^h was the discovery method -(G) 

Observation of ^l^ig^a^l ^^proaches as concep^tual teaching it 
seems^to me lean be dcc^^xapjished usiijg everything from 
^command 'to gu|Lc]^d discovery' (P) , , ^ , ' . 

^Learning situations which would hay^vbeen -af assistance to 
me would havei befen sessions in^l various activities - * ' - 
bd-draiqton, ba^sjcetball^ ^tc/ yhich would have given me 
ideas of activities use with the. children which would 
help them in the pro<iess of conceptualizing* (S) 

To see .a whole unit planned out (T) ] • * 



41. What kind of sup{)ort have y,ou lacked" or could yoif^ benefit* from, 
in developing your teachej: ability i^i the c-g approac'h? • . ^ 

Teacher Responses ; , » ' . ' • * ' 



More work*shops (A) , 

Understanding of model (F) 

No pne else und^rst-oxxi what I was doing (F)- - * j - ^ . 

Seeing more teaching'l^y master, 'teacher in this ar%a _ *■ 

I would like to. see thi^ approach witb gifted athletes (G) , 

More ^aontact with those involved ip the approach" (P) ' - -^ 

The support I lacked was in the form of people wHb were 
interesrted apd clued ip. to *this' gpproa^ih ^so I coii^d - 
d/iscus6 With theirf teaching sitifations as "they •developed,: \ ' 
and I would have appreciated knowled^able people observing'* 
more of my classes ^nd disctisslng.with. thctn what w^s. ^ . f 
happen^ing (S) , ' , • "'A • 

More w^ltching an^ being watched v(sharing) (t) * = , " , 
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V. 



A 



Conceptual Approadi'WdrkshQps ; 



*r2. What materials, Vor'k$hop iliemes,. or, other*'approach|is jboulc} be 
usee}, to ^'sprfead Xhe gos^pel** amongst' 4dai:hrt6acljers> tlr:adi'tioiJiail 
. tea.cher-coacKies, and others who^are becoming, intjei^eslied in* the 
x-g ' apprx^acH? ' . ^ \ ' V ^ ' ' . 

Teacher ' Response^": . . ,^ * • ^ * 

— * . • - ' ^ : \ 

Riicruit well-;|tnown Alberta .pe.^^l'e' to the. ^-g '^ppToach 
*^ Mini- lesson^) vldeo-tapi^ng •session, exchange schools ;*i'th 

^ Qth\v teaghers, teach, tfeeir classes and,. compare '.(E):^ 

' Unless teaclter graining progrsfm changes/- ,6an It be abown • \ 
that moti^atlion Is highly different (G) ' , 
Teacher/ Training Programs, Wjbtfcshops (?)*''- ' ^ ' 

Possible^pproacTies that might Ije used to spread the gospel 
,* include: the clinic approach, example, Andrea 'm'i|ht 
be able to give a clinic on vofl'eyb^li nising.the co*nr 
ceptual approach as rthe method' u$*e<i/to p'rfesent^^he 
material, .Thl3 might ^;fovide -those in attendance wit^h , 
a reperto'ire of actiyitie"^ to usfe with' youngsters ^.which 
would help the youngsters to develop their motor 8*Ptll 
" ' a^d 'heTp them in the -process of ^Conceptualising (S) 
'I'ta the subject chairman- for the teachers convention (T) 
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A C<^jparii.on Df thjft Cogitirivci Verbal 
Secondarv .Pnvsnjal Educa-tion Teachers 



J a\ .'i>: . r.t^-r . Daniel R. Copnev 



iehavior of 



*9 » 



7 



/ 



• 7- 



Tht- study is of interest to. the prese|nt .study* and 
, the'. Department since a coniparisQp wi'lT be ust;d be- 
tween the present group of pilot teathers Aftd a 
* • randomL> selected control group. ' . . • 

■ ' ThS sjiudy- i<j not a part of % the presejit st^i^dy,*. 

^ .' • , • . . . ; 

' ',\The study .is being done by Daniel iCooney, Fac-u^ty ' . 
• * '\ of Graduate; Studies, (Ed'^. C.'l. De.paV.JiinentO The, 

• ijniversity. of Calgary./* ^ ^ > fL ' ' 

v^estij 

-. /•■ 



The, present inv^esti^ator is- the Adviser^ fchi^ ' ,r 

study. I * - , % ]^ 

THE RESULTS FOR THIS STUDY AlCE IWrEGRATEP' WlXH ' 



PART I • OF '.THIS' -FtNAL-RESEARGH- REPORT ■\ 



•i 



... J.. 



.1? 



T 
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* CONCEPTUAL AlpPROACH St|jDY ■ 
V IN SEC0N6ARV physical'' 
• EDUCATION ' ' ' 



Product Development Theory Adopted fot'the Conceptual' Approach 
Study' ' . ' • ' 



* JohnsoA and Johnson have recently developed a we 1.1 ^ , * . 
defined set of materials tltle(5: TASK DESCRIjPTIONS .E(^ DEV^'l-^PING ' 



AN INSTRUCTIONAL PRODUCT .,^ (\}Q]A 1974). 



r ^ The educational product for the ^pres'ent study i^' of course 
the ' Conceptual Appr\)ach Curri'Sul^um Guide developed by the, i^hysical 
* Educatiqn ,5ub -Committee , for* the Department of Education, Pr^fes^or 
Andr^a^ Borys of The Faculty of, Physical Education of the University 
of Calgary has proviHed much bf .tlie direct input in tn6 deAfelopment. 



Calgary 
t'b. date.- . t \ 



^ , From a product .develppment pdint pf "vifew ,the tasks/already. * 

' completed- by the.v^Physical Education Sub Cpmmit*tee ai?e. PHASE I and *. 
^i^' /^>HASE H,. as follows: ^ • - ' . " V / 

• ^ .J , PHASE I: -Prepare Specifications. ^ , ' ^ 

<y^^ - . *1. Define Target ^population ' ' ' 

* ' ^ ji -r, 2* /rdfentifyjConditions-and cona6fai,nts' • 



- v^; 3.,-^.^ Develop Giqal, in Qbjectiv6s ' ; • ^ .j.; • *' 

PPASE II: tibsign^rptotvpe/ \\ : ' \ v V ' ^ - ' T/; 

\, Iw Ma'ke/design deitision^' (i.ew pte^^ prototype) VJ?/ 

: ^^/^mot^test^Vhas^*' . ■ * . , J**'^. 

' ' ' . 3.*": Revise* Product r . '^ ; "'•^ - • 'H^ 

(^completed by 'Pforefir^or j^^Borys/.^^^^ * /^^ '"^ ^ '^t^-l^' 4 ^ 



. . The pf djluctc The Cur'^ictil'tjm Guide was then \i5ed^.fo|f. the, ^ - \ ^* 
. Workshops* tfiat^the Pil^.teg^cheri$Jparti^^^^ ' ^'^\ ' ^^M? 

^ ^ ^ The jprese:ttt s^tudy t« ^now irito xhe ftHASE ;.II.I ta-^k!?;. commqrti^ j^vV 

^ * /^ferr^ed^to 4s,,0e itxitial field test phase* :It/is^primariXy' ^^one^erp^^ 
. * ^;;*-With collecting ^leartie3? feedl&ack, taking ..the: term; l.esarnef to inclyde, . 
^ both t<^achexs *and%tudents/. The jultfmate gi^l is to. ,khaly,2e>^Sa .ta,^, 
" . mak^ decisions for r^isipti^. and to eiid up with^a tevxse^ 'prciSuct* '".V. 
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• . '^A' numbex^of prSdpct revisio^i decisto.ns were\developed as^>?6ll dAyring. . 
' ^. the IJ^nu^y Wbr^^^ of the Suh^^ommittep. i-^c.. 



Phase 2 : Developrdent of Prototype Product, Pilot Test, and Revision. 

The sets- of st/ecif ications ajid. measures guide the work of the secOn^ 
phase». whi^h involves developing a prototype product for tryout Witfh 
a small group (3 to '8) of the target . population. The -actual develop- 
ment process involves.. ma king a set of design decisions regarding ^he 
instructional sequenc5e/of objectives, the ju^se ^of instructional prin- 
ciplesj the media and mode of instrjuction, and then actually pre- 
paring a treatmeitC structut^ed by those -^decision^.'* The prototjrpe pro- 
duct is' tried with the sm^ll^roiips of lear^^s to determine revisions 
required to make it a product usable by persons other* than 'the develo- 
pers. ' . / * ^ ^; • * 

Figure 3 ^ 
Phase 2 of DeVeloi>ment Process 








r . " ^ . , ' ; 


Make 


— 1\ 


*^repare ' 


'i Design 




' Prototype 


j Decisions 








Prepare 
Product 
Related 
'Measures • 
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Conduct 
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Rev»is,e 
Specifications^ 




Revise 
Prototype 



— 1 / 
/ 
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. TVi^s (>hase is- complp^ed when tljp prototype has been revised in the 
flight of the data from' the pilot test and any consequent revisions 
of sp.ecifi^cations ^^nd ..measure have been made. 

Pfa^se. 3 : ►Developihental Field Tests of Product with ReVisionsl ^ » 



<7 - 



During t^his phase, ^ a' more systematic fi§;ld ti^st of 'the product is 
conducted. This field test is conducted on larger groupstof the * 
^targe't •population.* ilt seeks^to determine how effective the product^ 
is-^for them, and wher6 further revisions are'^equired. This field 
test is generally pareful.ly planned ancl executed. After the field 
tist, a report is 4>repared,^ describing* the results of the test- and 
^i:awi]&g concl^usions as to the revisions required in the product. If 
^.^ecessary, additional field tests .are conducted on the revised^product . 

^ . . \ * 

(Johnson ,:aind- Johnson, Task^Descriptions for Developing an 

Instructional Product^ , UCLA 1974) (in" preparation). 
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The field test just completed for the product? "The Concept/ual 
Approach Curriculum l?uide" has produced substantial jevidence which, 
/points to the conclusion ^the Guide being an effective part of a 
! guide-workshop-practicum-workshop* cyc\e instituteci by the Curriculum' 
Su^-Committee for Physical Education oK the. Department of Education. 

The Conceptual Approach Curriculum Guide appears to contain a ^ 
number of effective features which, may initiate' a further involvement 
amongst teachers in conceptual approach ideas for instructional develops 
ment. Because of the generally positive results of the field test it 
is concluded that the Curriculum Guide should be utilized in its pre- 
sent form in the majority of the sections it is composed' of. 




I 




A number of suggestions for revision may be found in the seisJtloh 
of the Final Research Report labelled Teacher Opinion (See P^rt IV). 

I 

Further revision specifications should be formulated at the 
Workshop(s) to be held |or,the purpose of dealing with the findings 
of the final research report. 

1 • / ^ . , - ^ / 

:ted, 

/ 



rincipl 



igator (Au^tist, l??^^. 



/ ■ . ■■■■ 
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i>io K!:c\f^c-^i? OP sprciFics 




rjS. 



■4=- 




ZLiZlZlZiyiZi 



! \ \ 



5« Givos >T Spi^clfic fact 



6> , Tc 11 s >'\bo< 1 1 ^on cv" n t 



1.20 KKOWLEOCC Or WAYS AND hcAHS OF DEALING WITH SPcCIFjCS 




7* ' Recognizes sy.Tibol 



8, Cites rule 



9* Gives chronological srcucnco- 



'10, Gives steps of process. <iescr?h ^s rr#*tHod 



11 > Citrs trend 



12>^ »0fRes classi f icotion system or 4tJndars't 



j3 « M*^rios what fits given systrm or st ^ -» d ard 



K30 KNOWUOGE OF; UNIVERSALE AMD' A3STRACT IONS 




im TKANSUf 



. c. 

18. Resta^s In ptSrT worlds or brl^for tcr^^ 



• 








L /I 






\ , ■■■V». , . ' ■ 

Jh. States^ qoneralixcd concoot or id**a 








\'7\ 


r / 






t ' \ 
15. States I 


3 principle, law. theory 








16. Tells a 


>out orqnztrt or structure 










♦ 






* 17. Recalls 


j' . ■ . 
name of prin. law, theory 



19* Gives cncrt exmpl of tin abstract Idea ' 
^ i^O. VerfaAltz^^ from a graphic rprsntatn 
'21. Trans vrbtztn Into graphic form 



22, Trans fig stmnts to lit stnnts. or vice v 
23 » Trans for lang to Eng^ or vide versa 
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> I } AT i ' f ' , < i f fiVnr s 




Sj^^r^ 0 4i s c or>d cf rcct /r' tr > s h p 

lo f1ircct<"<1 t^jsk or pr or< ^ ' 



^.00 AP?LICAT1CJ{ 



Af>,^ ! I OS "pre V iny^ Ir.irhf nq to no.>/ S i tO 

rppi iol^ prtn/tlple to new !i i Xfj^t i no 

J ^ — ^ 

'Apply .'.h%^(/ct knidn in .1 prctrl s^jtn 



5.00 ArULYSiS . 




Dt.^tnnsSs f.ict fro'n opinion 



DUtnqsHs feet f rem hypotH^s i s 



Di^tnqshs cnclSft frm stnnts wch syppt »'J 



Points out unstated assumption 



Shows I'ntcriict ion or relation of dicnents 
Points out prttelrs. to istfy cnhfsn ^ ' 



r.h<*e*<s hypthss with nivrn info 



pstnqshs rc 1 ' f rn i r *r Ivnt StmntS 



Detects error In thinking 



^0. I ftfr rs 'prpsc . pt of view', rhght^^ fce|in»^ ^ 



6 »00 SYNTMES IS (C rca t i v i ty) 



Produces unique crtr.nc&i^ di>/e/ocnt iffei 



Designs an apfiarafuy 



^9* Designs a structure 




50* 0'*vi*:es scherr.? for c'lassi«ying info- 



Si, Fnrmulnrcs HypotS'*slS t inro l/l i<i/*nt nu'*s 



52. Mks dedctns frm ahstrct Sffb/ls, propostn* 



$3. Drawn Inductive t^rneraUgatn frn speci 



^.^0 EVACUATION • 















c : 

S'** Evaluates ^ontethino from cvdnce 
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55. "Evaluated so^nethldQ frUn criteria 
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